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CO-ORDINATION OF RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS 
WITH PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE FIELD 
OF NUTRITION! 


FRANK G. BOUDREAU 


~~ JHE attempt to apply for public 
S<<j benefit recent advances in our 
Or knowledge of nutrition is at 
Mend present largely the work of 
home economists, many of them well 
trained in nutrition, who are connected 
with state departments of agriculture, 
land-grant colleges, experiment stations, 
and extension services. It is gratifying to 
learn that some of these workers have 
transferred their interest from the labo- 
ratory to the field of applied nutrition. 
Convinced that the promotion of human 
nutrition through the knowledge we have 
acquired in the last twenty-five years will 
be the next great advance in public health, 
I am anxious that the work should become a 
major item in the programs of the tax- 
supported agencies to which the care 
of the public health has been entrusted. 
But I should be the last to suggest that 
because the promotion of nutrition is being 
or will be taken up by these agencies, the 
splendid work of home economists in this 
field should There is 
more than ample room for all and plentiful 





be discontinued. 


opportunity for fruitful co-operation in this 
field, and indeed in others, such as housing, 
between home economists and health 
agencies. 


1 Read before the research department, American 
Home Economics Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 
1938. 
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Public health research defined. Health 
workers are constantly attempting to apply 
for the benefit of the public the newer 
knowledge developed in the laboratories of 
biologists, physiologists, chemists, bio- 
chemists, and other specialists. If, in 
attempting to apply that knowledge, the 
approach is objective and the method ex- 
perimental, we may conclude’ that this is 
public health research. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the trends in research in 
all the sciences which contribute to public 
health, which turn out day after day the 
material requiring for its application the 
development of new methods, new tech- 
niques, new procedures, and objective 
appraisal of the results. But it is possible 
to give some general idea of the trends of 
public health research thus defined. 

Unfortunately little public health re- 
search of this kind is being carried out, 
mainly because the individuals fitted by 
training and temperament to carry it out 
have been few and their opportunities 
scanty. Chapin of Providence was the out- 
standing pioneer, and since his time an 
increasing number of public health workers 
with this type of training has been de- 
veloped, mainly in our schools of hygiene. 
Epidemiology has received the greatest 
benefit, and a certain amount of this type of 
research has been carried out in industrial 
hygiene and in health education, but very 
little in nutrition. 
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The subject is important to public health 
because when the improvement of human 
nutrition becomes a major objective of 
public health workers, it will mark the 
passing of preventive medicine from the 
comparatively simple stage of disease pre- 
vention to the extremely complex stage of 
health promotion. It will bring into the 
public health field all the technical com- 
plexity which medicine owes to the biolo- 
gist, the physiologist, the biochemist, and 
perhaps the psychologist and the psychia- 
trist. The advances of medical science will 
be applied to the mass in an endeavor not 
only to prevent disease, to perfect environ- 
ment, and to correct defects, but to make 
the human machine function more per- 
fectly. This will change profoundly the 
organization and administration of public 
health work as well as the training of its 
personnel. 

Population trends. The family, with 
which both public health and home eco- 
nomics deal, is undergoing changes which 
are transforming the character and the 
mass of our population. More important 
still, public health and home economics 
are now in a position to modify and to some 
extent to direct those changes. We are on 
the point of witnessing a decrease in the 
steady growth which has characterized our 
population for so long. Very shortly it 
will become stationary and may even 
decrease. Our people are aging rapidly, 
and we are told that by 1980 there will be 
twice as many persons over 65 years of age 
as there are today and only half as many 
under 19 years. Our large cities are grow- 
ing mainly because they receive the sur- 
plus population from the most undeveloped 
rural areas where the birth rates are highest. 
Birth rates are highest where social and 
economic status are lowest and least among 
the classes most able to provide their chil- 
dren with the advantages of healthful en- 
vironment, good medical care, and proper 
educational facilities. Should these dif- 
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ferentials in birth rates continue to operate 
for any length of time, they will change 
profoundly the America of our day. As 
Lorimer and Osborn have pointed out, 
present population trends are “tending to 
create a serious imbalance between agri- 
culture and industry, and perhaps between 
some other groups in our economic struc- 


ture.” These authors suggest that 


There is an apparent very gradual but by no means 
negligible drift toward undermining our most pre- 
cious inheritance, the capacity for high intelligence. 
Very certainly there is a strong force at work that 
runs exactly counter in its effects on social environ- 
ment to our conscious educational efforts. 


Control of human evolution. Raymond 
Pearl and others have shown that these dif- 
ferentials in birth rates are largely due to 
differences in the social environment. This 
fact, and the marked extension of the span 
of life, place in our hands to a large extent 
the future of our people. Environmental 
factors have become of increasing impor- 
tance to human evolution, and these factors 
are subject to a large measure of social 
control. 

Some of these factors are prenatal and 
maternal welfare work (including contra- 
ceptive measures to space births), infant 
care, good housing, and similar measures. 
Viewed in this frame of reference the promo- 
tion of sound nutrition takes on added 
importance. The pregnant woman must 
be properly nourished if she is to give birth 
to a healthy child. The child must be 
nourished soundly if he is to develop into 
a healthy adult. The adult must have the 
best possible diet if he is to enjoy abounding 
health and a long life of usefulness. So 
nutrition takes its place in the group of 
factors which help to determine the future 
of American civilization. 

Far-reaching implications of nutrition 
policy. The problem of nutrition affects 
every individual in this country and influ- 
agriculture, industry, social condi- 
and cultural development. That 


ences 
tions, 
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every individual is affected has long been 


known. Biochemistry has given a new 
meaning to this old belief by revealing the 
Not 


so generally appreciated is the promise that 


effects of specific dietary deficiencies. 


optimal nutrition will increase vitality and 
possibly prolong life beyond standard ex- 
pectancy. Enhanced vitality and longer life 
should yield larger opportunities for cul- 
tural development, by enabling the prime 
of age to be reached a little earlier and to 
be maintained somewhat longer. Social 
conditions enter into the picture because 
the most poorly nourished suffer a dispro- 
portionate amount of illness and premature 
death. Iam aware that other factors may 
be responsible for this excess of illness and 
death among the lower income groups, and 
that their relationship to undernutrition 
or malnutrition has not been proved; but 
when one studies the effect of gross under- 
nutrition on the tuberculosis death rate in 
certain European countries after the war, 
for example, no doubt can remain of the 
importance of this factor. 

If agricultural policy were to be dictated 
by the interests of human nutrition, there 
would be less impoverishment of land, 
greater demand for a variety of farm 
products, and less need to restrict produc- 
tion. 
needed than are presently available, and 


Indeed, more food supplies would be 


the demand would require additional farm 
acreage. Moreover, if statesmen who plan 
tariff policy were to be guided by the re- 
quirements of optimal human nutrition, 
there would be a lessening of the present 
economic warfare and a more peaceful 
world. 

With these facts in mind, it is surprising 
to find how little is being done to promote 
human nutrition. Many groups have made 
partial, sporadic, and superficial attempts 
toimprove human diet. Most of the atten- 
tion has been concentrated on infant nutri- 
tion, and the benefits have been generous— 


witness the marked decline in infant mor- 
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tality rates. As regards nutrition work in 
the schools, little advantage has been taken 
of the newer knowledge of nutrition pouring 
out of the laboratory during the last twenty- 
five years. 

Methods of determining the nutrition prob- 
The problem of nutrition may be 
Biochemistry has 


lem. 
stated in a few words. 
furnished us with a fairly complete knowl- 
edge of human food requirements and of the 
results of specific food deficiencies. Die- 
tary studies on a fairly large scale have 
shown that many groups are badly fed, 
that their diets fall far short of the optimal 
as defined by biochemistry. The promo- 
tion of human nutrition as a rule has taken 
the form of public education in nutrition; 
we have sought to teach the public the 
nature and content of a proper diet. We 
have failed to deal with the problem of 
nutrition in one most important respect, 
the diagnosis of malnutrition. We recog- 
nize rickets, pellagra, anemia, scurvy, and 
a few other patent manifestations of specific 
dietary For well- 
developed case of one of these nutritional 


deficiencies. every 
deficiency diseases, there must be thousands 
in a latent state which do not come to our 
attention. We therefore know practically 
nothing of the problem of malnutrition as 
it exists in this country. It may be said 
in the defense of health agencies to whom 
we look for such information that simple 
methods of appraising the state of nutrition 
have not yet been placed at their disposal. 
As science penetrates to the heart of bodily 
metabolism, a complexity is revealed which 
The 


type of research I have defined is necessary 


refuses to yield to simple methods. 


to elucidate the problem. 

Large numbers of children are available 
to us in the schools, and the public authori- 
ties have appropriated funds for maintain- 
ing them in health while they are being 


educated. The physicians and nurses re- 


sponsible for this phase of the school 
program weigh and measure the children 
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and subject some of them to more or less 
superficial medical examinations. Ap- 
praisal of the children’s state of nutrition is 
based on height, weight, and age and on the 
opinion of the physician. Neither of these 
methods is a reliable guide; both have been 
shown to be inadequate and unreliable. 
Moreover, these methods have been used 
for years; and, while they may have been 
suitable a quarter of a century ago when the 
modern science of nutrition was developing, 
they are outdated now that biochemistry 
has given us so many new methods of 
precision. 

Let us try to imagine a modern plan of 
nutrition appraisal. Height, weight, and 
other somatometric measurements would 
be taken at intervals, and the clinical ex- 
amination would be made as thorough as 
possible. But many other precise tests 
would be employed. The X-ray would be 
used to determine the state of the bones 
(and of other tissues, according to Dr. T. 
Wingate Todd), for in these, the recent 
history of calcium metabolism may be read. 
There would also be a careful examination 
of the teeth, for in these, too, may be read 
the story of certain aspects of nutrition. 
The blood would be examined for hemo- 
globin, number and types of red blood cells 
and white blood cells. The galvanic test 
for calcium metabolism might be used. It 
is a comparatively simple test, abandoned 
some years ago because certain factors in 
calcium metabolism were unknown at the 
time, and without that knowledge the re- 
sults appeared to be discordant. The blood 
would be examined for ascorbic acid and 
phosphatase. The presence of adequate 
supplies of vitamin A in the body might be 
determined by chemical tests of the blood 
as well as by a study of the capacity of the 
retina for dark adaptation. To round out 


this picture, there should be a careful 
dietary history which would furnish valu- 
able information as regards the etiology of 
This type of ex- 


nutritional deficiencies. 
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amination would supply precise information 
which today is not available. If such 
examinations were carried out on a fairly 
large scale and the results were studied 
carefully by precise statistical methods, 
correlations might be found between a 
number of the factors, so that a simpler 
type of examination might suffice. I am 
convinced that we must apply to the 
nutrition problem on a large scale all that 
we have learned from the biochemist and 
clinician in the last twenty-five years; that 
we must supplement this by careful physical 
examinations and dietary studies. This is 
the only possible way to determine the 
size and extent of the problem of mal- 
nutrition, for the state of nutrition depends 
not only on the food intake but also upon 
the way it is dealt with in the human body. 

The use of these refined methods to 
determine the state of nutrition would also 
be of considerable value in studying the 
future health of the children. Does the 
state of nutrition influence morbidity? Are 
the undernourished and malnourished more 
prone to illness? What role does nutrition 
play in infection? These and many other 
important questions could be answered 
more readily if this indispensable base line 
of information were available. 

Present methods of promoting nutrition. 
At present applied nutrition work is largely 
educational. Nutritionists try to teach 
families how to obtain the best food for the 
available funds. This is splendid work, 
and I hope there will be more of it. But it 
would be more effective if the nutritionists 
were in a position to concentrate on the 
most undernourished and malnourished 
families and if the results of their work were 
subjected to close examination by these 
precise methods. The methods of health 
education require for their perfecting a care- 
ful study of the results obtained. Health 
educators seek to influence behavior in 
various ways, with the object of improving 
health. Their effectiveness may be judged 
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by changes in habits and attitudes. But 
these changes should conduce to better 
health and, in the case of diet, to better 
nutrition. The real value of this work can 
be determined only by the use of the precise 
methods of appraising nutrition which 
I have mentioned above. 

My knowledge of the work of nutrition 
specialists in the state extension service is 
not very great, but I have been led to 
believe that one of their handicaps is the 
difficulty they experience in locating and 
dealing with those families in the com- 
munity which are most in need of assistance. 
By the very nature of their work they come 
in contact mainly with the leaders of the 
community, those who are eager to learn 
and who desire to advance. On the other 
hand, health agencies deal with the less 
advanced sections of the community and 
with those most subject toillness. It would 
seem that an active partnership should 
exist between public health nurses and 
these nutrition specialists. When health 
agencies have advanced further in mapping 
out the nature and extent of the nutrition 
problem, their contribution will be of 
considerably greater value than it is today. 

International work on nutrition. I have 
lately come from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where one heard more of the subject of 
nutrition than of any other nonpolitical 
activity of the League of Nations and 
International Labour Office. It has been 
debated in successive international labor 
conferences. It was brought up and dis- 
cussed at length at three successive assem- 
blies of the League of Nations. Many 
international committees were set to work 
on the problem, and the International 
Institute of Agriculture was brought in to 
throw light on the availability of food 
supplies throughout the civilized world. 
Many governments have been stimulated 
to set up national councils or committees 
on nutrition, representatives of which meet 
periodically at Geneva, and there is reason 
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to believe that statesmen who formulate 
economic policies will pay more attention 
than formerly to the requirements of human 
nutrition. These requirements are as a 
rule diametrically opposed to those of so- 
called autarchy or national self-sufficiency, 
so that this work of the League may in the 
long run help to bring to a close the eco- 
nomic warfare now raging throughout the 
world. My purpose in calling your atten- 
tion to this work is to point out that the 
League’s preoccupation with human nutri- 
tion, in which politicians, economists, 
agronomists, statisticians, biochemists, and 
physicians have participated, has led to a 
great revival of interest in the subject 
throughout the world and that in this 
aroused interest lies our opportunity. 
Technical journals of many kinds carry 
articles on nutrition. Health departments 
have been greatly stimulated. And re- 
search organizations have been challenged 
to study some of the questions that require 
answers before the campaign to improve 
human nutrition can be fully effective. 
Some of these questions were specified by a 
League committee of distinguished bio- 
chemists and physicians, in order that 
scientific organizations in many countries 
might set to work to find the proper 


answers.” These questions are: 


1. Assessment of the nutritional state of children 

2. Nutritive requirements during the first year 
of life 

. Minimum vitamin and mineral requirements 

. Minimum fat requirements 

. The nutritive and “supplementary” values of 
the different protein-containing foods, to deter- 
mine to what extent and in what forms animal 
protein is necessary for growth and health 

6. The relative nutritive value of different cereals 
according to the degree of milling 

. The extent to which the increasing consumption 
of sugar is detrimental to health 


wn tm Ww 


~ 





2Interim Report of the Mixed Committee of 
the League of Nations, Vol. II. “Report on the 
Physiological Bases of Nutrition.” (Ser. L.o.N.P. 
1936, II. B.4), 27 pp., 15 cents. 
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8. Influence of climate on food requirements 

9. The extent to which diets in common use fall 
below the standards recommended in this report 

10. The optimum amounts of milk required at dif- 
ferent ages 


The first question on the list relates to 
the assessment of the nutritional state of 
children. A group of experts in that sub- 
ject has already formulated a series of 
recommendations. Three types of inquiry 
were recommended, varying from the 
simplest to the most complex; the latter 
includes every test I have mentioned, as 
well as a psychiatric examination and a 
report on the child’s progress in school- 
work. A number of the questions come 
within the scope of the American Home 
Economics Association, and research work 
is already in progress in this country in 
many of the institutions represented here 
today. I hope that it will be intensified 
so that there may be fewer obstacles in the 
way of a nutrition program. 

Need for co-operation in the promotion of 
nutrition. ‘This list of questions and the 
vital problem of determining the nature 
and extent of the problem of malnutrition 
in this country, of appraising the state of 
human nutrition, call for a great variety 
of talent and equipment. There is need 
for the doctor, the biochemist, the nutrition 
specialist, the clinician, the health officer, 
the X-ray specialist, the dentist, the labora- 
tory technician, and the public health nurse. 
Moreover, competent statisticians are 
needed to help plan the studies so that the 
results may be susceptible of analysis. The 
very magnitude of the task calls for the co- 
operation of all the individuals and agencies 
capable of dealing with any one of its as- 
pects. It would be splendid if home econo- 


mists and health agencies would join forces 
in co-operative undertakings of this kind. 
Home economists have at their disposal 
special laboratory facilities, exceptional 
experience, special knowledge in taking 
dietary histories, valuable information con- 
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cerning the vitamin and mineral content of 
foods. Health agencies are in a position 
to contribute medical equipment and clin- 
ical experience and to furnish large numbers 
of subjects in the schools or other institu- 
tions. By working together, much more 
could be accomplished than by working 
separately. I believe that the time is ripe 
for such an enterprise, and I am certain 
that home economists will make a long 
stride toward their goal of improved human 
nutrition if they decide to take the health 
agencies into such a partnership. The fact 
that there is in Pennsylvania a co-operative 
project involving home economists, official 
health agencies, and the school authorities 
in an appraisal of human nutrition by 
many of the recently developed biochemical 
and clinical tests, is a promise of future 
co-operation in this campaign. It would 
be splendid if representatives of this 
Association could meet periodically with 
representatives of the American Public 
Health Association to consider programs 
of nutrition; these meetings might be 
regional and state as well as national, for 
both associations have regional and state 
branches. It has been said that the future 
of our civilization depends upon social 
factors which are to a considerable degree 
subject to our control. But the possibility 
of controlling them depends upon our 
ability to work together. If we could gain 
the experience of working together in the 
field of nutrition and go on to other fields 
such as housing, our work would be much 
more effective than if we continued to work 
separately on many scattered fronts. A 
combination of private and public health 
agencies, home economists, private and 
state universities, extension workers, and 
experiment stations would be irresistible. 
Is that possibility only a dream, or can we 
hope that the magnitude of the social 
problems confronting us will force us out 
of our narrow ways of thinking and work- 
ing? Today we are challenged by the 
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problem of building up the nutrition of a 
people whose diets have been shown to be 
grossly deficient. To meet that challenge 
we must unite. 

The problem of human nutrition is 
greater than the strength of any group. 
It requires for its solution the combined 
efforts of agriculturists, economists, states- 
men, biologists, physicians, educators, and 


other specialists. It contains within itself, 


in relatively small compass, all the problems 
of life itself. 


The need of bringing to bear 
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on this problem in a systematic way all the 
strength and knowledge of every group 
directly or remotely concerned in any of its 
aspects, must be apparent to every student 
of the recent literature. For these records 


of investigation reveal that the successful 
promotion of nutrition holds out the prom- 
ise of greater. human vitality, higher cul- 
tural development, more social contentment, 
a more humane ordering of the universe, 
and, perhaps as a result, a more peaceful 
world. 






































PREREQUISITE TRAINING AND INTERNSHIP FOR THE 


SCHOOL LUNCHROOM MANAGER! 


WINNING S. PENDERGAST 


HIS discussion should properly 
9 be labeled “‘Progress Report on 
SO 





i the Education of a Lunchroom 
Supervisor Engaged in Fash- 
ioning a Training Course for School 
Cafeteria Managers.” During the past 
year the work of training students for 
management has occupied much of my time, 
and I bring you certain conclusions con- 
cerning it, with the warning that further 
experience may modify my current theories. 

Each year I become more convinced that 
school lunchroom administration is a field 
of unlimited possibilities for clever financial 
management, interesting work with food, a 
genuine contribution to the social life of 
the school child, and a long-term effort to 
improve the food selection habits of the 
American people. Each year, too, I be- 
come more convinced that these possibili- 
ties can be fully realized only through the 
close co-operation of the lunchroom director 
and his staff, the principal and his teachers, 
and the lunchroom manager, who must be 
considered a part of both groups. Also, 
the training required by the young women 
who are to do this work must be of a special- 
ized type, developed within the school 
situation. 

Like all administrative the 
lunchroom manager carries the full re- 
sponsibility for her lunchroom. No matter 
how centralized the organization or how 
closely supervised the buying, the menu, 
the personnel management, and the like, it 
is the manager upon whom the lunchroom 


“ent 


workers, 


1 Read before the home economics in institution 
administration department, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 
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department depends for the quality and 
appearance of the food, the sanitation of the 
lunchroom, the smooth functioning of the 
staff, the necessary records, and the 
financial management, as well as the repre- 
sentation of the department in the school. 
Through years of experience or through 
instruction provided in training courses, the 
lunchroom manager in a centralized system 
learns the precise methods by which she is 
to discharge these responsibilities. When 
she goes into the school she is expected to 
see that these routines are carried out. 
At the same time, she finds that the prin- 
cipal, as head of his school, exerts consid- 
erable control over the lunchroom. He 
makes all decisions concerning regulation 
of the lunch period, dates of service, special 
services; he assumes responsibility for the 
behavior of the students; he enlists his 
teachers in educational activities in the 
lunchroom; and if he is interested, he makes 
the contribution of the lunchroom to the 
school very vital and interesting. If his 
special needs or wishes ever come into 
conflict with established lunchroom policy, 
he gets in touch with the lunchroom director 
and they work out an adjustment. In 
Detroit, ‘lunchroom policy” is arrived at 
by a committee composed of the assistant 
superintendent in charge of administration 
and finance, the director of lunchrooms, 
and several principals. 

This division of authority requires a cer- 
tain amount of adjustment on the part of 
all concerned, particularly the manager. 
However, while lunchroom autonomy in the 
Board of Education would simplify the 
organization, to establish it would take 
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from the lunchroom one of its most valuable 
its growing integra- 
Obviously, the school 


and hard-won assets 
tion with the school. 
must have one head; and if we are to be 
part of the school, we must come under this 
head like any other department. 

The lunchroom manager must come to 
her job with an active interest in children 
and a knowledge of their special food re- 
quirements. She must bring to it, too, an 
appreciation of the problems involved in 
the operation of a self-supporting, non- 
profit-making organization planned to meet 
the nutritive requirement of the child in a 
pleasing fashion, at a price he can afford to 
pay, and within the limited time at his 
disposal. In addition, the lunchroom man- 
ager must be able to initiate such educa- 
tional activities as may be developed within 
her own domain; she must have a ready 
fund of suggestions on which to draw as 
opportunity permits her to co-operate with 
other departments; she must be ready to 
make the most of opportunities for enlisting 
the interest of the community in better 
lunches for its children, and yet she must 
not be discouraged when these opportuni- 
ties are slow in coming. The campaign on 
which she is embarking is one which she 
cannot wage alone, nor in a month ora year, 
nor in spasmodic “‘drives.”’ Full use of the 
lunchroom as a social and educational unit 
is a goal which will be reached only when 
the principal, the manager, and the teachers 
work together continuously for its achieve- 
ment. 

The newcomer into the field of school 
lunchroom management is slow to grasp 
this point of view. Her first impulse, after 
watching a row of children pick up mashed 
potatoes, milk, and chocolate pudding, is 
likely to be to set right out and police all 
If her impulses get away with her, 


”) 


trays. 


she may for her pains receive a note from 
an irate parent protecting her child’s 
ancient American rights of self-determina- 
tion by saying, ““What my child eats is none 
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of your business.” From over-optimism 
she may swing to discouragement, or she 
may become so bogged down in all the 
details of management that she fails to 
recognize opportunity when it comes. A 
closely supervised orientation period is one 
means of insuring that neither of these 
things will happen. 

The lunchroom department of the Detroit 
Board of Education has been training for 
management since 1929. The training 
course was started when several new man- 
agers were needed during an extensive 
building program. It was continued as a 
means of teaching the special techniques 
necessary in a centralized organization. As 
the training developed, it became increas- 
ingly evident that this was a valuable means 
of raising the standard and broadening the 
scope of school lunchroom administration. 

Our students are home economics gradu- 
ates who have majored in institution man- 


agement. Many of them are young women 
who have completed student dietitian 


training and have had some experience in 
hospital work. The better hours and the 
greater personal freedom which school 
lunchroom work offers probably accounts 
for their desire to change positions. From 
the long list of applicants, a committee on 
appointments makes selections on the basis 
of transcripts of credits, application, photo- 
graph or interview, recommendations, ex- 
perience, and health. Applicants who were 
graduated more than six years before are 
expected to show suitable signs of profes- 
sional growth since. 

A composite picture of our student shows 
her as a young woman of about 25 with one 
year of experience. The chances are fifty- 
fifty that she has had student dietitian 
training. She is healthy and attractive in 
appearance, neat in her person, honest, and 
courteous. She gets along well with people 
and accepts instruction readily. She is 
likely to be more interested in the book 
work than in the so-called practical side 
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of management, and she has yet to discover 
the dire necessity for accuracy. As a cook, 
she is unsure of herself; as a worker, she is 
slow; as an administrator, she is uncertain 
in her approach. It also may be expected 
that she sees the picture of her work only 
in fragments and tends to lose herself con- 
stantly in the job in hand. To teach her 
speed and accuracy, to adapt her knowledge 
of foods and food preparation to the imme- 
diate situation, to build up her self-confi- 
dence as well as her ability to see the whole 
picture—this is the task we set for ourselves. 

Three students are trained each semester 
in a period of twenty weeks. In lieu of 
maintenance, they are provided with two 
meals a day on five days a week, duty 
laundry, and a small sum of money. The 
cost of this is charged against “‘administra- 
tion,” and the students, together with the 
two women always in training for elemen- 
tary management and the two in training as 
cooks, are on a special lunchroom depart- 
ment pay roll. 

The students’ working day is from 7:30 
to 3:30, plus two hours a week for lectures 
and discussion. In a city the size of De- 
troit we have to add another hour and a half 
for transportation. In a smaller commu- 
nity we could ask more time for office work. 
The students progress from an elementary 
school lunchroom through lunchrooms of 
different size in intermediate and high 
schools, assuming increasing responsibility 
at the various stations. The laboratory 
work covers food preparation, food service, 
menu planning, ordering, use and care of 
equipment, lunchroom housekeeping, per- 
sonnel management, record work, practice 
management, school-community relation- 
ship, and certain special projects. At the 


end of the training period the student has 
had a chance to achieve some degree of 
proficiency in every job, including man- 
agement. 

The lecture work covers elementary, 
intermediate, and high school conditions 
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under the following headings: development 
of lunchroom, place in the school, typical 
layout and equipment, work schedule, 
menu, plan of service, educational devices 
suitable to the age group served. More 
general subjects discussed include lunch- 
room records, food cost control, institu- 
tional buying, lunchroom sanitation, special 
services, and the role of the lunchroom 
manager in the school, in a central organi- 
zation, in the community, in a growing 
profession. 

At stated intervals, students are expected 
to turn into the office the recipes they have 
prepared with figures for cost, a diary of 
each day’s work, and their notebooks, sec- 
tion by section. They are also expected 
to keep up with the current publications 
found in the central office. We plan, at 
Dr. Bryan’s suggestion, that next year we 
will have a Saturday morning book club to 
provide for a more systematic reviewing of 
the literature. In addition, the students 
serve on special committees; for example, 
this semester our three students have been 
working with three new managers (last 
year’s students) to plan our elementary 
special plate lunch for a two-month period, 
within a pattern of cost, calories, and pro- 
tective requirements. 

It is not necessary to elaborate on the 
advantages of such a preparation for lunch- 
room work: the growing professional stand- 
ards of a group thus trained; the improving 
status of the lunchrooms in our schools; 
the fine contributions made by the students 
themselves, trained as they have been in 
good schools throughout the country. A 
less obvious advantage is the stimulating 
effect of the students on the whole group. 
Managers who train students have to an- 
swer a lot of whys and in the process must 
analyze and evaluate their own procedures. 
Meeting in small groups for instructions 
before the students come to them, they 
frequently iron out differences of years’ 
standing in their methods of doing certain 
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routine things; and when they have hit on 
a “best method,” they recommend it to the 
group. To the group as a whole, the stu- 
dents are a challenge; and the students in 
their turn feel, I am sure, that their con- 
tact with the older managers gives them 
much that is worth while. 

So much for the advantages; there are 
still difficulties to be eliminated. Last 
November I was confident that adequate 
training could be given in twenty weeks. 
I am now ready to say that in twenty weeks 
the student can learn all the routine pro- 
cedures but that unless she has had con- 
siderable previous experience she will not 
be ready to accept the complete responsi- 
bility of alunchroom. The training period 
is not an entirely normal situation. Try as 
we will to keep the sequence of the stu- 
dents’ experiences orderly and unhurried, 
they still lack the continuity and sustained 
responsibility of a regular job. Thus, when 
she takes over the sanitation, the young 
manager will usually need a stern and 
practical soul at her elbow to remind her 
that routine cleaning is not an automatic 
process and that cleanliness is at least next 
in importance to cream of spinach soup. 
Or she may find in the new manager a 
tendency to lean too much on her employees 
and to rely on their judgment. When this 
reliance takes the form of letting them set 
the pace at which they work, the results 
may be disastrous to her pay roll. In 
other matters as well, the lunchroom pro- 
cedure may be influenced too much by what 
the “women say.” One of our first big 
tasks is to see to it that the young manager 
thinks her problems through to her own 
conclusions. 

In saying that our young trainees are 
slow to take responsibility, I don’t know 
whether I have really said, “young man- 
agers are young,” or “our training course 
is not yet developed to a point where we 
get the best possible results,” or “twenty 
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weeks is not long enough to accomplish 
what we set out to do.” I am sure there 
is truth in all three statements. 

Most of the people we train are rather 
young, and this fact means that we may 
expect to give them considerable super- 
vision on their first jobs. One device we 
have hit upon is to have monthly round- 
table discussions for the young managers, 
where their individual problems are dis- 
cussed for the benefit of the whole group. 

We are making progress, too, on the 
course content. As each group of stu- 
dents finishes the training, we look back 
together to see how we should alter the 
procedures or shift the emphasis. 

As to the length of the course, we have 
come to the conclusion that we need to 
extend it. As soon as the financial horizon 
clears enough to permit the additional 
expense, we plan to make the school lunch- 
room management training period one 
school year in length. This is to be done 
not by altering the twenty weeks of appren- 
ticeship but by adding a twenty-week assist- 
antship in a large secondary school. The 
students will be transferred to the school 
pay roll and be paid the minimal manager’s 
salary, a procedure justified by the fact that 
they will carry real responsibility. 

This combination of apprenticeship and 
assistantship seems to us to be the ideal 
training to meet our particular needs. We 
believe it will use the students’ time and 
the department’s money to the best pos- 
sible advantage. It will give the students 
maintenance while learning and a salary 
when they begin to earn it. It will 
strengthen them where experience shows 
them weakest. It will give us an oppor- 
tunity to observe them in a normal situa- 
tion before final selections are made for our 
permanent staff. It will, I believe, be a 
type of fifth-year training that will prepare 
our students for school lunchroom work 
anywhere. 
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YOU MUST ASK QUESTIONS! 


D. E. MONTGOMERY 


F YOU look back into recent 
history to try to find out why 
the consumer movement has 
assumed its present importance, 
you can find a good many trends in this 
direction. One of the most significant, I 
think, is the salesmanship that has been 
characteristic of the last twenty years. 

Before the World War, our industrial 
plant had been growing rapidly for a great 
many years. After the war, industry 
directed more and more of its attention to 
the field of distribution, to the job of 
selling. It had begun to exploit a new 
frontier, not the geographic frontier of 
cheap resources, not the frontier of indus- 
trial technique, but the frontier of the con- 
sumer pocketbook. This was the era of 
the new salesmanship, the heyday of scien- 
tific persuasion. The urge to sell was 
paramount; consumers’ welfare became 
rather a way station on the main line to 
record-breaking sales volume. 

The kind of system of free enterprise that 
built this country was a hungry sort of 
thing. It had to have new fields to con- 
quer; it had to have cheap resources to 
consume. As long as there were oppor- 
tunities for expansion and resources were 
cheap, it did a pretty good job of supplying 
us with an increasing quantity of things to 
But eventually the expansion came 
Business enterprise then began 
the existing market with 
It put on the heat of 
Instead of con- 
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use. 
to an end. 
to cultivate 
greater intensity. 
intensive salesmanship. 


1 Based on paper read before the joint session of 
the family economics division and the elementary 
and secondary schools department, American Home 
Economics Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 
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suming free natural resources, it began, so 
to speak, to consume the consumer. And 
so we have had extreme pressure on the 
consumers’ dollar and an ever-increasing 
amount of our labor and enterprise devoted 
not to the basic production of goods but to 
the distribution and selling of those goods. 

If, as suggested, our system of free enter- 
prise has been consuming its own consum- 
ers ever since the war, then I suppose that 
we can describe what happened in 1929 asa 
case of malnutrition. The system had 
eaten up its own market, and there was 
nothing left for it to live upon. At any 
rate, I think it is quite clear that this was 
one important source of the consumer 
revolt. Consumers alternately were being 
cultivated and plowed under, and they 
just couldn’t stand the strain. 

The history of any new movement in 
society generally follows about one pattern. 
First, you have a few farsighted, crusading 
individuals who get hold of a sound idea 
and start to develop it. Next, you have 
the development of popular literature on 
the subject. As interest grows, groups 
begin to organize to promote the movement. 
Government service agencies begin to ap- 
pear. Then when the movement really 
begins to take hold, other groups begin to 
climb on the band wagon to ride the move- 
ment toward their own special goals. 

The consumer movement has been no 
exception to this general pattern of develop- 
ment. Increasingly one hears these ques- 
tions asked: ‘‘Is this consumer organization 
all right?” ‘Should we give our support 
to the consumer program of this person or 
this group?” Under the conditions con- 
fronting the consumer movement today 
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these questions may very well be asked, 
but the answers to them are not always easy 
to find. Any serious study of consumer 
problems will give careful consideration to 
this difficulty of appraising consumer or- 
ganizations, because it is only through 
organization that consumers are going to be 
able to demand and get the things they 
want. 

Let us look first at what are generally 
referred to as approval services. This is 
the furnishing of a certificate or award of 
merit to consumer goods, presumably based 
upon tests. Checking over my file of 
Federal Trade Commission releases dealing 
with approval services, I find interesting 
examples of organizations which appeal 
to the consumer on the theory that they 
are doing this kind of scientific job in his 
behalf. Here is one person against whom 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a 
complaint, trading under the names of 
American Clinical Laboratories, Inc., Offi- 
cial Research Bureau of New York, Inc., 
and Federal Research Corporation. This 
is really a splendid collection of names, but 
all of them were engaged in selling Retardo, 
“a safe, competent and reliable product 
for reducing weight.” The Commission’s 
complaint alleged that these corporate 
titles were used to convey the impression 
that the product had been approved by an 
official research bureau. Incidentally, the 
Commission also charged that Retardo 
was not safe and was not an effective means 
of reducing weight. 

Automotive Test Laboratories of Amer- 
ica, American Health Association, Child 
Development Foundation, and General 
Research Foundation are other high-sound- 
ing names used by commercial peddlers 
against whom the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has proceeded. This word ‘‘Foun- 
dation” will have to be dropped by repu- 
table organizations if current abuse of it 
continues. It seems to be a favorite. 

In these cases the Commission was 
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acting against advertisers who operated 
their own alleged approval services. Now 
let us look at the magazines’ approval 
services which have suffered indirectly at 
the hands of the Commission through 
orders or stipulations directed not against 
the service but against advertisements ap- 
proved by the services. I have a file of ten 
Federal Trade Commission actions against 
such advertisements. The products in- 
cluded are tooth paste, milk of magnesia, 
grape juice, cold cream, yeast, bath salts, 
bunion remover, mange medicine, and a 
cure for the itch. To each of these cases 
in my file is attached one or more advertise- 
ments clipped from the magazine which 
furnished the approval service, and con- 
taining in each case at least one of the mis- 
representations against which the Com- 
mission acted. 

Whether the approval be issued by the 
advertiser himself or by the medium 
through which he advertises, consumers 
must be extremely skeptical. They must 
learn not to expect unbiased consumer 
service from any source which is not con- 
trolled by consumers themselves or which 
is not subject to the test of rigid scientific 
standards objectively applied. The Amer- 
ican Standards Association has set up a 
committee to draw up a recommended 
practice for valid certification. This looks 
hopeful. Procedures would be established 
whereby the consumer might know what 
standards of performance are adhered to 
by these approval services. 

Another ripe field for consumer exploita- 
tion is the testing and rating of consumer 
goods. There is very sincere work being 
done in this field, and some that is very 
dubious. One publication came on the 
market purporting to tell consumers facts 
about specific goods. It borrowed from 


other consumer publications without ac- 
knowledgment; it seriously proclaimed as 
truths some of the well-known food falla- 
cies; and it refused to furnish any informa- 
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tion whatever concerning the qualification 
of its staff or the equipment of its labora- 
tory, if any. Fortunately it didn’t last 
long. Another has come to our attention 
which publishes a list of over five hundred 
approved articles, based on test and exam- 
ination. We have been told by manufac- 
turers whose products are listed in this 
service that they have been solicited for 
contributions after the listing has been 
published. 

Both of these new testing services make 
conspicuous use of the word consumers 
in their name. That word will surely be 
used both by those who are rendering a 
consumer service and by those who only 
pretend they are. You must look behind 
the word and assure yourself that the 
service offered is really subject to the con- 
trol of its consumer membership or devoted 
to their When in doubt, ask 
questions. 

Now let’s move to the more subtle aspects 
of the imitation consumer movement. 
For example, radio programs under the 
consumer label are discussed in the issues 
for February 2 and April 27, 1938, of the 
Here are some quota- 


interest. 


trade paper Variety. 
tions: 


Beneath the wrapping of its slick selling title 
[The Consumer Has a Right to Know] is a pattern 
old on home broadcasts: direct, even insistent, 


advertising. 


Infinite skill and finesse is required to keep up 
the consumer slant on a plane and pitch that will 


carry conviction. 


You must ask questionsabout everything 
labeled “consumer.” But don’t expect 
that the answers will fall into your lap or 
that you will find it easy to decide between 
the bogus and the real, the fair and the 
false. In your own particular field, con- 
sumer education, you will find it most 
difficult of all. What is consumer educa- 
tion? Some of it may educate people to be 


better consumers, wiser spenders of their 
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own money in their own interest. Some 
may educate people to be better customers, 
which is something quite different. Again 
you will find some alleged consumer edu- 
cators who talk in terms of wiser spending, 
but talk it with a disarming but deceptive 
generality. Great interest, nay affection, 
for the consumer will appear in every line, 
but the upshot of it all will be an educated 
neglect of his interests by the consumer 
who succumbs to it. In these instances, 
the real educational purpose always lies 
in some other direction. 

In one consumer “service” I know of, 
commodities are described and discussed 
most learnedly, but never once is any real 
standard set by which a consumer might 
judge between different levels of quality. 
Following immediately upon this fraud of 
erudition there will appear an advertise- 
ment of the store that is paying the bill. 
The ad assures you that this particular 
item lives up to the standards described in 
the preceding pages. Indeed it does, and 
so does any other commodity that could 
possibly be sold by anybody, for the stand- 
ards are only broad descriptions mas- 
querading in the terminology of standards. 
You would not be deceived by this, but 
many consumers would. 

The ulterior purpose in some consumer 
education may not be to sell you a particular 
merchant’s goods but to sell you the whole 
merchandising and advertising system as 
it is today—and as the promcters hope to 
keep it. Or the purpose may be to sell 
you a particular form of merchandising, 
chain versus independent, for example, or 
vice versa. Yet always the subject matter 
of the educational material will emphasize 
the consumer interest, broadly and in a 
kindly manner with ever so much comfort 
breathing out of its studied phrases. 

Even when the source of the 
which pays for consumer education is 
known, the ulterior purpose may not be 
clear to the unadvised consumer. Here is 


money 
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a course in consumer education quite 
openly written by those whose business it 
is to sell things to consumers. Yet only 
the consumer who is already well educated 
in the field will know how much is omitted 
from the facts and arguments which make 
up the course. For example, there is in- 
cluded in the course a pamphlet on the 
It tells about 
system which 
It says that 
this plan gives consumers the information 
they want for intelligent buying. But it 
does not tell them that there is a grade 
labeling system by which consumers may 
be informed of quality under standardized 
grades. It does not tell them that these 
grades were established, and are being 
widely used, to meet the needs of wholesale 


labeling of canned foods. 
the descriptive labeling 


some canners are promoting. 


buyers of canned goods and of bankers who 
lend money on such goods. Nor does it 
tell the consumer that the largest grocery 
merchant in the country has used upwards 
of one-half billion labels bearing these 
quality grades. 

Home economists are engaged in a great 
Its fruits may be denied 
to them and to their these 
spurious forms of consumer education are 
The greatest 


educational work. 
students if 


not detected and discredited. 
damage they can do is to create in consumer 
minds a suspicion so complete that every- 


thing done for consumers and even the 
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things they are doing for themselves will 
fall under its spell. The problem comes 
down to finding a way of distinguishing 
between the true and the false in con- 
sumer services. That isn’t going to be 
easy, but I think the approach to it must 
run something like this: You must demand 
of every consumer service a true statement 
of its purpose and program. You must 
demand that the information it gives is as 
accurate as it can be made and that it puts 
facts above argument. 

You are entitled to ask and to be told 
the following things about every type of 
consumer service which comes along: (1) 
from what source does it get its money; 
(2) from what other sources (prepared 
materials, contributed articles, and so on) 
is it receiving help; (3) who determines its 
policy, who carries it out, and is it subject 
to the control of persons who can be 
counted upon to serve the consumer interest 
without bias; (4) what are the qualifications 
in training, reputation, and experience of 
those who do its work? 

If consumers can get the answers to 
these questions, we can leave it to their 
judgment to arrive at sound conclusions. 
If the questions are repeatedly asked, either 
the answers will be forthcoming or the 
service will be discredited. So it really 
comes down to this—you must ask ques- 
tions. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS TO THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP—A SYMPOSIUM 


The papers in this symposium were sent to the Journal of Home Economics by the 
Department of Home Economics of the National Education Association before which 


they were read in New York City on June 28, 1938, 


The Journal takes pleasure 


in thus helping to make them available to home economists who were not so fortunate 


as to hear them, 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ELIZABETH D. BACHE 


Mary Smith and her brother John come 
to the public elementary school in Ameri- 
can cities from four types of ‘homes: the 
large home in which some and perhaps all 
of the leisure activities are under the direc- 
tion of persons paid for their services by 
the parents; the small or moderately sized 
home where the parent or some older person 
remains in the home and the opportunities 
for work and play are developed more or 
less on the sharing plan; the home where 
both parents work outside and there is little 
or no guidance in work or play activities; 
and lastly, the broken home with its dis- 
turbed pattern of living and emotional 
strain. To the elementary school is given 
the task of understanding and adapting its 
work to whatever backgrounds Mary and 
John may have. With due consideration 
for these settings and the children who 
come from them, it is possible for the ele- 
mentary school to arrange its program so 
that its Marys and Johns will emerge from 
the sixth grade with habits and standards 
which will make for better and happier 
personal and social living and hence more 
effective and intelligent citizenship. 

The elementary school has many factors 
in its favor in the performance of this task 
which on the surface seems so difficult. 
First, it has Mary and John during the most 
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formative years of their lives. Second, it 
operates in a small neighborhood, which 
means that the parents of Mary and John 
have closer contacts with the school than 
is possible in any other period of their chil- 
dren’s training. Third, its organization is 
simpler and therefore lends itself more 
readily to the fusion of subject fields. 

But the topic of this discussion is the 
role of home economics in developing effec- 
tive citizenship in the elementary schools. 
What are some of the fundamental qualities 
of citizenship? What citizenship 
habits can home economists help to shape 
through their services in the elementary 
schools? 

Books, radio commentators, and news- 
papers are constantly stressing the need 
for citizens with high standards of honesty 
and ethics; citizens who think and plan 
before they take action; citizens who take 
pride in their work no matter how humble 
the task and who bring to this work the 
best that is in them; citizens who have 
respect for the rights of others; citizens who 
understand the importance of teamwork 
for the common good and are willing to 
submerge their self-interests to this end; 
citizens who participate in happy home life; 
citizens equipped to manage their personal 
resources carefully and wisely; citizens who 
appreciate the advantage of citizenship in 
the United States so greatly that they are 
happy to share with neighbors less fortunate 


good 
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than they; and citizens who appreciate the 
importance of good neighbor practices and 
relationships the world around. 

Fortunately for Mary and John, their 
entrance to the school world is unmarred 
by the knowledge of the educational forces 
waiting to shape their lives. In fact, never 
once does it occur to them as they work in 
the home economics workshop, sewing, 
cooking, housekeeping, and doing a hundred 
and one useful tasks like those their elders 
are carrying on in the outside world, that 
they are receiving lessons in citizenship. 
But this is really what is happening, as you 
will see if you make an analysis. 

If Mary and John are to become effective 
citizens in their community, they must 
learn to participate in its activities and 
share its responsibilities. To foster this 
spirit of teamwork and service is a task for 
which the progressive elementary school is 
especially adapted. No workshop is better 
equipped for this instruction than the home 
economics laboratory. Here costumes are 
made for school plays; here dolls are dressed 
and toys are mended for children under- 
privileged in play; and here perhaps marma- 
lade is prepared and sold to add much- 
needed funds to some worth-while project 
or perhaps sent out as a gift to the sick. 
Also, before they tackle a job, Mary and 
John must first study, discuss, and plan 
their work. Working in groups in the home 
economics workshop demands constant 
adjustment. The successful completion of 
a task brings them the feeling of honest 
pride that comes only from work well done. 

The list of opportunities for service to 
others which a home economics workshop 
can seize and turn into educational ventures 
of value is a long one. Through co-opera- 


tion with agencies such as the Junior Red 
Cross, Mary’s and John’s interest is directed 
to organizations working to service the 
needy and sick of the community. 

Mary and John watch their teacher care- 
fully and are duly influenced by her honesty 
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and ethical standards. Often it is not the 
big things which count most with them. 
Let us take as an example the arranging 
of an exhibit. The teacher who is inter- 
ested in the citizenship training of her pupils 
will see that the work exhibited is truly 
representative of these children and will 
know that the greatest values to Mary and 
John will not come from the staging of the 
“almost perfect” exhibit if this perfection 
is gained by exhibiting only the work of 
the talented children, perhaps even by 
adding to it work of her own. Such ex- 
hibits are not representative of the children 
and should not be so labeled. No one 
knows this better than Mary and John, 
whose youthful eyes take in the whole 
deception and whose future conduct may 
unconsciously be influenced thereby. In 
the well-managed home economics labora- 
tory Mary and John are taught to evaluate 
each step of their work. This means that 
dishonest practices are detected earlier 
when their uprooting is simpler than if the 
discovery is made later in life. 

Along with the establishment of patterns 
of honesty—and there are no patterns more 
important—there comes to the home eco- 
nomics department in the elementary school 
the great opportunity of teaching thrift at 
the age when the twig is most easily bent. 
In the home economics workshop, Mary and 
John learn to prepare inexpensive and 
nutritious dishes; to lay garment patterns 
so there is a minimum waste of material; 
to make furniture from boxes, rugs from 
scraps of cloth, rubber toys from inner 
tubes; and to plan their purchases carefully. 
Social workers tell us that one of the chief 
difficulties in making the relief dollar meet 
the need of the family lies in the average 
family’s lack of knowledge of how to plan 
and spend wisely. Mary and John will 
learn this important lesson early if they 
are fortunate enough to be in the elemen- 
tary schools where home economics is 
taught along progressive lines. 
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In these days of international misunder- 
standing, it is especially important also 
that we acquaint Mary and John with chil- 
dren of other countries that they may grow 
to understand them and realize how much 
they have in common. It may seem 
strange to suggest that the pattern of inter- 
national neighborliness may be laid in a 
home economics workshop, but it is true 
nevertheless. The integration of this sub- 
ject with the social studies means that 
when Mary and John are traveling through 
Mexico by way of their textbooks, they are 
also learning to prepare some of the foods 
the people of that country eat and following 
with their needles and looms some of its 
handicrafts. As in all adventures in co- 
operation, not only Mary and John but also 
the social studies and home economics 
services themselves gain values from this 
fusion of interests. 

So far no mention has been made of the 
contribution which home economics makes 
to the health of Mary and John. This 
much emphasized contribution has been 
purposely left to the last, for the simple 
reason that it is widely known and appre- 
ciated while other important contributions 
of home economics to citizenship training 
are seldom noted or commented on. The 
teachings of home economics establish for 
Mary and John patterns of good food prac- 
tices, cleanliness, and correct living. With 
good health and the knowledge of how to 
maintain it, Mary and John will be able 
to meet the demands of modern life when 
they reach womanhood and manhood. It 
has been said that upon the nutrition of the 
children depends very largely the future of 
the race from a physical standpoint, and 
one might well add from an economic stand- 
point also. 

Home economics, to be a real force in 
turning Mary and John into useful and good 
citizens, must be integrated with other 
school subjects. Let us consider for a 


minute how this integration really works. 
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This year New Rochelle celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
landing of the Huguenots and the founding 
of the settlement which was later to become 
New Rochelle. The newspapers 
heralded this event throughout the year. 
Mary and John heard much about it in 
their homes. Here was a community event 
ready-made for the schools. To make it 
bring the richest educational values to 
Mary and John became a problem for the 
schools to solve. In former years before 
integration became a force in education, 
plays would have been staged and composi- 
tions written under the direction of the 
classroom teacher and the usual lip service 
would have been given the celebration, and 
here it would have ended. But 
today. Workshop centers and classrooms 
were busy interpreting the theme to the 
different age levels for at least six months 
prior to the celebration. The departments 
of music, art, physical education, industrial 
arts, and home economics fused their efforts 
with those of the classroom teacher in 
order that Mary and John might share more 
fully in this event. 

The Huguenots found Indians living in 
the new land. How the Indians lived, what 
they ate, what they wore, and their customs 
took on new interest to the children because 
of the emphasis given the celebration. In- 
structors in industrial arts helped Mary and 
John build Indian and Huguenot homes. 
Instructors in music familiarized them with 
the music and songs of the French settlers; 
instructors in physical education demon- 
strated ceremonies and games of the In- 
dians and early settlers; instructors in home 
economics taught the preparation of simple 
foods of the red and white men featured in 
the celebration and acquainted Mary and 
John with their dress by outfitting dolls 
and making costumes for plays. 

All of this took some thought and plan- 
ning but was well worth the effort, for the 
dramatic force of a widely publicized com- 


local 
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munity event integrated in this way had 
more educational values for Mary and John 
than subjects taught in the water-tight 
compartment manner of former days could 
ever have had. Integration weaves the 
regular school subject into what might be 
termed a ‘‘design for useful living.” One 
of the chief values of this type of instruc- 
tion is that it gives opportunity for self- 
expression and at the same time furnishes 
the child with the rich experience of en- 
gaging in a co-operative enterprise and 
feeling a part of the group and its accom- 
plishments. 

Our answer, then, to the question ‘Does 
home economics in the elementary grades 
contribute to good citizenship?” is an em- 
phatic ‘‘Yes,” provided the home economics 
teacher who is instructing Mary and John 
thoroughly the philosophy 
underlying her subject and uses her training 
and experience in the wise integration of 
her field with other school services. 


understands 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PLINY H. POWERS 

In our modern school program we are in 
danger of looking upon the social sciences 
as almost the sole preparation for citizen- 
ship, forgetting that effective citizenship is 
harmonious and co-operative living in all 
realms of human experience. Home eco- 
nomics, which is concerned with enriching 
and improving the lives of every member 
of the family, is making a major contribu- 
tion to education. This is not a new con- 
cept. It would be difficult to find a dis- 
cussion of the function of secondary 
education that did not include ‘“The Home 
Arts” or “Worthy Home Membership” as 
prominent topics. Yet the great majority 
of high school youths often find little en- 
couragement to include in their programs 
a study of the vital and fundamental 
problems of family life, home relationships, 


and personal living. 
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It is hard to reconcile this fact with a 
common-sense philosophy of education. 
We readily accept as truths that the school 
is a social institution functioning for social 
purposes, that public funds for schools are 
regarded as an investment which shall yield 
dividends in an improved citizenry, and 
that the curriculum of the school should 
include those activities which have assured 
values and the widest application to every- 
day living. Further, we fully recognize 
that our pupils are members of households 
now and that the great majority of them 
will marry and establish homes of their 
own. There is hardly a survey of youth 
problems that does not stress the need for 
knowledge regarding family relationships 
and home life. 

Leaders in home economics have always 
insisted that the study of these fundamental 
problems should be a part of every second- 
ary school curriculum. It is to their ever- 
lasting credit that in meeting these needs 
they have not been bound by tradition and 
that their work has been characterized by 
a spirit of inquiry and independence. What 
a change there has been from the days of 
domestic science, with its ‘‘practice pieces” 
in sewing and small quantity “hollow 
square” cooking, to the modern home- 
making curriculum, which includes every- 
thing from the study of textiles and food 
analysis to instruction in child care and 
discussions of how to behave at a dance! 
The non-laboratory courses in social arts 
for both boys and girls have been one of 
the most promising educational develop- 
ments of recent years. 

Some years ago in Cleveland we organized 
a course to meet the needs of those girls 
finishing a commercial course who lacked 
the social qualifications necessary to secure 
and hold a position. A teacher of art anda 
teacher of home economics who were them- 
selves not far removed in their thinking 
from the problems of the high school girl 
were instructed to meet this group each 
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day to discuss problems of interest to the 
pupils. There was no predetermined course 
of study; the work was to be personal and, 
to a certain extent, individual. Besides 
being called upon to decide the usual prob- 
lems of color and line in clothing, these 
teachers soon became so involved in the 
intimate and personal problems of the 
pupils that they were often at a loss as to 
what advice to give their charges on such 
matters as a girl’s relations with young men, 
conduct at out-of-school parties, and what 
constitutes right and wrong. Many of 
these problems were solved through frank 
but impersonal discussions by the whole 
group. This work was so successful that it 
was finally organized into a regular course, 
labeled Personal Regimen and required of 
all senior girls. A similar course was later 
offered to upper-grade boys and was elected 
enthusiastically. 

As home economics becomes widely in- 
cluded in the curriculum, there is a real 
danger that, with the increase in the number 
enrolled in the classes, the work will become 
formalized, textbookish in type, and gen- 
eral in nature. Therefore, instead of pre- 
senting the course as a series of lessons to 
be learned and recited, the teacher must 
exert every effort to make the course one 
of vital importance in the lives of the boys 
and girls. Such a course, to be successful, 
must provide for individual counseling on 
personal problems and must furnish the 
pupils the opportunity to apply the infor- 
mation gained at school in their everyday 
lives. Only when the connection between 
the school and the home is close can the 
pupils realize the practical value of the 
social arts course. 

A more recent development in home eco- 
nomics for boys and girls of senior high 
school age is the course in consumer educa- 
tion. The aim of such a course is to present 
specific information which will help the 
pupils to become better buyers. In one 


course, a pair of cheap shoes was bought and 
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cut up and compared with a more expensive 
pair to show the difference in the materials 
used and the quality of construction. A 
similar experiment was conducted with 
shirts; one costing less than a dollar and one 
of excellent material were taken apart and 
compared. The boys in this course became 
very much interested in various grades of 
clothing and the analysis of their values. 
They also discussed the part a man’s ap- 
pearance plays in securing a position and 
learned how they could be neatly though 
inexpensively dressed. The girls studied 
the qualities of rayon and silk, learned the 
many uses of cotton and wool, and became 
familiar with the meanings of many differ- 
ent labels on clothing. The course included 
a study of the various types of canned 
goods; and, in connection with this, the 
pupils learned how to analyze advertise- 
ments carefully and how to distinguish 
between harmful and harmless adulterants. 
From clothing and foods, the class turned 
to the home, a study which involved a 
careful analysis of building materials, floor 
plans, problems of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, plumbing, furniture, and interior 
decoration. To prevent the course from 
becoming too theoretical on these points, 
the teacher was careful to present actual 
problems that the boys and girls could 
apply in their homes. 

In connection with consumer education 
courses, there is frequently offered a course 
in home management. This course in- 
cludes the study of personal and family 
expenditures. Instruction in the writing of 
contracts, checks, and insurance is offered 
to the boys, and instruction in child care 
and guidance is included for the girls. Such 
a course tries to show how the resources of 
the individual and the family can best be 
utilized. The ability to manage financial 
affairs so as to keep within the family or 
personal income, to budget the time of the 
individuals to secure a satisfactory division 
of work among the members of the family, 
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and to meet the family’s needs and interests 
should be acquired through a course of this 
type. In the early years of the secondary 
school the problems of the home are appli- 
cable with almost equal force to both boys 
and girls. Boys are interested in all of the 
topics if they are presented in a way to 
appeal to their particular interests. For 
example, they enjoy courses in camp cook- 
ing which involve the preparation of simple 
meals; and while they are not interested 
in fussy decoration or elaborate meal plan- 
ning, they can become deeply absorbed in 
the chemical composition of food as it 
pertains to health and the building of 
strength and in the analysis of clothing in 
regard to fibers, fabrics, and construction. 

One of the most important features of 
the modern home economics program is 
the course in social behavior. This course 
is so broad in its scope that it can have 
several divisions. One deals with the per- 
sonal problems of the boys and girls in 
regard to etiquette and social customs. 
The boy learns how to behave when intro- 
duced to Susie’s parents, and the girl learns 
how to greet her mother’s friends. The 
course often goes beyond this and answers 
such personal questions as how Johnnie 
should behave at a formal party and 
whether Susie should ask Johnnie in after 
a date. This course also includes a study 
of family relationships, and Johnnie learns 
how he should treat his younger brothers 
and sisters, what rights and privileges in 
the home he fs entitled to, and what obliga- 
tions and loyalties he owes to his parents; 
while Susie learns to understand what 
should be her contribution to the family 
recreation and culture and how she can best 
co-operate with her parents in making the 
home relationship an ideal one. More per- 
sonal than either of these phases of the 
course is the emphasis placed on the char- 
acter and attitude of the individual and 
on their reflection in his personality. Much 


time can be well spent on the develop- 
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ment of individuality and a cultivation of 
charm. 

In this connection, the boy learns how to 
present an attractive appearance and how 
to cultivate a voice and a manner which 
will help him in all of his social contacts, 
and the girl is taught how to enhance her 
natural charms and how to cultivate a pleas- 
ing manner and a well-modulated voice. 

Another most promising development 
has been the tendency of the home eco- 
nomics teacher to take an interest in the 
homes of the community. Through visits 
to the students’ homes and to the commu- 
nity markets, where she can study the food 
habits and purchases of the average family 
in the community, she is able to plan her 
courses so that they meet the existing needs 
of the community and place more emphasis 
on its most important problems. 

The home economics teacher has been 
alert to take advantage of the services of 
the large commercial concerns, bringing into 
the classroom their demonstrations of elec- 
trical and other laborsaving devices. She 
has also been instrumental in bringing to 
the school especially qualified lecturers on 
food preparation, clothing construction, 
and color harmony. She has secured the 
assistance of the art museums in bringing 
to the attention of the children various 
exhibits featuring textiles, color, and design. 
She has been responsible for the wide use 
in the classroom of visual aids, such as 
elaborate charts and movies, and in many 
cases has established small classroom libra- 
ries of the latest books and magazines deal- 
ing with all branches of her subject. 

However, the school will never exert any 
extended influence in the homes of the com- 
munity until the entire teaching body, 
including the administration, becomes con- 
scious of homemaking as a major function 
of secondary education. For that reason 
home economics teachers and directors are 
called upon to continue their efforts in 
order that all the present subjects of the 
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curriculum may be so organized that they 
will contribute to the ultimate goal of an 
improved home life. Just as a guidance 
director is concerned with the counseling 
of the pupil in all his school activities, so 
the home economics teacher has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the problems of per- 
sonal relationship in the school and in the 
home are met for each individual enrolled 
in the school. 


eo 


@ 
IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


EDNA A. FARNSWORTH 


In her opening chapter of Jt’s Up to the 
Women, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote, ‘““The family 
has been pictured over and over again as 
gradually drifting apart and this theme is 
prominent to-day in the literature of every 
land.” In her concluding chapter she 
added, “In spite of everything it is the 
homes of America which still form the basis 
of our civilization.”” To quote again, ‘‘A 
family which clings together can become a 
great force, not only in a community but 
in a country. We have seen it over and 
over again in our early days.” 

What part does home economics play in 
helping to keep the home together? Where 
else but in the home does good citizenship 
begin? The comparatively recent intro- 
duction of units of instruction in personal 
regimen and family relationships, consumer 
education, and nursery school education, 
has given us additional vehicles for citizen- 
ship training. 

Vocational school girls, like adolescents 
everywhere, are caught in the maze of many 
attractions outside the home. Anyone 
closely associated with these young people 
knows that home life is in competition with 
the movies, the automobile, sports, clubs, 
dances, and many other forms of entertain- 


ment. While we foster extracurricular 


activities as a part of the school program 
and appreciate the importance of being a 
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“good mixer,” it is the excess of attractions, 
some fraught with danger, which is the 
despair of many parents. Not the least of 
these is speeding on the highway, often in 
crowded cars, disregarding traffic laws and 
the safety of others. ‘‘First Date” in the 
May issue of Good Housekeeping probably 
indicates the state of mind of many families 
under similar conditions. These attrac- 
tions infringe frequently upon time needed 
for rest, study, and family obligations 
The prevailing idea among young people 
that ‘doing something’”’ means going some- 
where—almost anywhere away from home 
—was well illustrated on the stage and the 
screen in “The Goose Hangs High.”’ This 
attitude is a challenge to home economics 
teachers to direct attention to the impor- 
tance and possibilities in home recreation. 
Family relationship and personal regimen 
courses have provided time and opportunity 
for discussion and dramatizations in which 
girls appear to be intensely interested. 
Skits illustrating this point are being given 
at the Port Authority Building during the 
week of the N.E.A. meetings. Pupils are 
generous in expression of appreciation of 
these experiences and of the instances in 
which they have put them into practice. 
Many foreign-born girls find that working 
together in groups in the homemaking 
courses helps them to improve their English 
rapidly because conversation is very neces- 
sary at times. Many foreign-born parents 
or those of foreign extraction say that they 
have learned from girls in f@mily relation- 
ship groups how to understand problems 
and co-operate with the girls through 
points discussed or practiced at home. The 
same is shown in letters received by teach- 
ers from pupils who have left school. 
Vocational school girls expect to go to 
work soon. They hear much during their 
classes, assemblies, and guidance contacts 
of the importance of a pleasing personality 
in job-getting and job-holding. This gives 
an excellent basis for introductory lessons. 
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Increased attention to safety instruction 
in and about the home, where the greatest 
number of accidents occur, is another 
opportunity for teaching citizenship. 

In our school we require each student to 
take a modified course in first aid in her 
first year and the standard course in the 
third year. We require one semester of 
hygiene and home nursing and another in 
child care for every girl in the school. 

The letter which follows indicates how 
the course in first aid functioned, possibly 
in lifesaving: 


Since the beginning of the term, I am forced to 
believe that First Aid has really been beneficial to 
me. About two weeks ago in our First Aid class 
we were discussing gas poisoning, how it was due to 
carelessness, and how to prevent it. We were 
taught what to do in case of a gas leak, and only a 
few days later I had the chance to prove to my 
people that the first-aid lesson in gas poisoning 
really did me some good. 

I was a guest at my sister’s home, one bright 
and sunny Saturday when this accident occurred. 
After lunch we walked into her guest room. Having 
the old-fashioned fixtures, this room was not used 
It had a curving pipe which was used 
Not being used 


frequently. 
to give light to the room at night. 
for this purpose, my sister hung coats and dresses 
on this pipe, which extended from the ceiling. As 
we entered the room we were astonished by the 
sudden downfall of the pipe and clothes which were 
on it. Immediately the gas could be smelled. 
Remembering all I had learned I quickly told my 
nephew and sister to get out of the room. I opened 
both windows and shut the door. The next thing 
I had learned was to know how to close the gas 
meter without the use of a wrench. 

My sister called up the gas company, and later 
they came and shut it off. I warned her not to 
strike any matches and to stay out of doors until 
the odor was gone. 

Everything turned out fine, but I certainly have 
my teacher and my first-aid lessons to thank. 


Knowledge of how to keep one’s head in 
emergency, especially in crowds, how to 
call a doctor, how to guard against danger 
of infection, and how to relieve suffering 
until the doctor comes, certainly makes 
more responsible citizens. 

The introduction of nursery school train- 
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ing for our vocational school girls in two 
schools of our city has developed initiative, 
reliability, and other characteristics which 
are bound to make better mothers and 
citizens. Undoubtedly teachers in other 
communities have noted similar results. 
Prenatal, infant, and preschool care involve 
reasons for birth registration, use of milk 
stations, parks, clinics, and other facili- 
ties of a community. Parent education is 
full of opportunities for training in citizen- 
ship. 

Many girls after marriage have returned 
to the school for advice, sometimes bringing 
babies. We have in the past four years 
had in our nursery school children of former 
pupils, in one case three from one family. 

A mother whose daughter was a former 
pupil and who later married and moved to 
Cleveland, Ohio, came to school to secure 
the title of the child-care text used. She 
expected her first baby and requested her 
mother by letter to call for this information. 
Healthy, well-cared-for children are assets 
in any community. 

Our vocational school girls, particularly 
in the two-year course, are nearing the 
period of employment and probably early 
marriage. The 1930 census shows that four 
million out of 28} million women are dual 
job holders, that is, both wage earners and 
homemakers; and it seems probable that 
this number will increase. Here is another 
challenge to the homemaking teacher to 
train the girls to meet the problems pro- 
duced by social and economic changes. 
The additional tax upon the time and 
energy of the woman who undertakes this 
double duty causes us to look for short cuts 
which may enable this woman to maintain 
her health and that of her family, budget 
time and earnings, provide money for 
clothing, food, furnishings, and the rest, 
while allowing reasonable time for suitable 
recreation within and without the home. 
She needs time for reading and for interest 
and participation in civic affairs that she 
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may be a part of a more enlightened 
citizenry. 

It is relatively easy to motivate instruc- 
tion in consumer education for this group. 
Coming as the majority do from the less 
privileged groups, the vocational girls have 
frequently done more marketing, shopping, 
and house-hunting for and with mother 
than the pupils in academic high schools. 
They have a better basis for instruction. 

In view of the dual role played by so 
large a number of women, it would seem 
that an increasingly large number of girls 
should be attracted or guided into some 
homemaking courses, where ample oppor- 
tunities for better citizenship training exist. 


coued 


@ 
IN ADULT HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION 


GERTRUDE SINCLAIR CAPPS 


The extent to which any adult homemak- 
ing program functions in terms of effective 
citizenship is dependent on many factors. 
Those which help or hinder the functioning 
of a given program may be peculiar to its 
situation and have no educational implica- 
tions for other groups. However, before 
we ask ourselves the question “Does adult 
homemaking education contribute to effec- 
tive citizenship?”, a few general problems 
should be taken up. First, what is implied 
in the phrase “effective citizenship”? 
Second, what is the educational philosophy 
of the organization, institution, or agency 
sponsoring adult homemaking classes? 
Third, what is the policy of community 
education in the particular locality being 
served? 

The manner in which each individual 
administrator, teacher, or adult participator 
answers these questions determines the pat- 
tern for his or her answer concerning the 
role of adult homemaking in effective 
citizenship. 

Obviously, my thinking is colored by my 
own personal experiences in a single situa- 
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tion, namely, Detroit. Here the daytime 
adult homemaking program operates as an 
extension unit of the College of Education of 
Wayne University and serves in 88 centers 
throughout the metropolitan area. Centers 
may be interpreted to mean _ schools, 
churches, community centers, or occa- 
sionally a private home. Since Wayne is 
a municipal institution controlled by the 
Board of Education, it offers an example of 
a public school program. 

I am committed to a philosophy of adult 
homemaking education which regards the 
home as a small but vital unit of democracy. 
Thus, I believe, a democratic society can- 
not be carried on in a community or nation 
until the social principles needed in this 
larger group are first accepted and prac- 
ticed in its unit parts or its smallest group 
the home. 

I believe the adult homemaking teacher 
has a duty not only to the “‘skin-felt” needs 
of those she teaches but to the often uncon- 
scious needs which must be met in order 
that they, in turn, may live more happily 
as individuals, as family members, and as 
members of the community. 

Therefore, I accept Dewey’s' doctrine of 
the school and social progress. You will 
recall that he says: 


that education is a regulation of the process of 
coming to share in the social consciousness; and 
that the adjustment of individual activity on the 
basis of this socia! consciousness is the only sure 
method of social reconstruction. 


In March 1938 a group of leaders in adult 
homemaking education in the Middle West 
agreed on the following broad policy of 
adult homemaking education: 


We believe a sound adult homemaking program: 

Is a part of and works in the same direction as 
the whole program of community education; 

Is correlated with all phases of family life educa- 
tion at all age and experience levels; 





1 JoHn Dewey. My Pedagogic Creed. Journal 
of the National Education Association, Vol. 24 
(Jan. 1935), pp. 13-16. 
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Is built upon the co-operation of all civic groups, 
agencies, and organizations in the community; 

Stimulates active, intelligent participation in 
social and civic life; 

Is governed by long-time plans which are flexible 
and in tune with the whole educational philosophy; 

Provides opportunities for developing initiative 
and self-direction among adults which result in 
participation in a democratic form of home and 
community living. 


What about the oftentimes rather glibly 
used phrase “effective citizenship?” Effec- 
tive for whom—the individual or the group? 
The very fact that the word “effective’’ is 
used with the word “citizenship” implies, 
to me at least, that the interests of the 
group as well as of the individual are 
implied. Effective citizenship, then, be- 
gins in the home. Family life should func- 
tion in a manner which guides children to 
mental and emotional as well as to physical 
maturity. In a family of which this is 
typical, children will learn to act in the 
interests of the group, to respect the rights 
of other family members, to accede to group 
decisions arrived at through discussion or 
family councils, and to co-operate in com- 
mon undertakings. It will follow, then, 
that when these youthful citizens arrive at 
the threshold of adulthood with its complex 
social and economic problems, they will 
not find a line of demarcation so sharp that 
they lose faith and become disillusioned and 
bitter at life, because they will have had 
their first lessons in effective citizenship. 

Let us return, then, to the question “Does 
adult homemaking contribute to effective 
citizenship?” We are told that one of the 
greatest needs of people today is the ability 
to adjust continually to change. Con- 
cerned parents are asking schools to help 
them plan for more satisfying and effective 
family life, as demanded by the complex 
social order in which they live. More and 
more schools are responding to these de- 
mands and are willing to work co-opera- 
tively with lay persons. Needless to say, 


before any procedure in a school is put into 
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effect, the sanction of the principal is 
received. 

One of the many benefits of an adult 
program is the fine relationship between 
home and school which accompanies the 
adult’s active participation in homemaking 
classes. Our experiences in Detroit during 
the last three years seem to indicate the 
desirability of helping adults assume a more 
active part in developing the classes. Con- 
sequently, potential lay leaders among 
parents in schools are designated as adult 
education chairmen. These chairmen at- 
tend leadership training meetings planned 
by Wayne University. The experience of 
meeting adults from other centers and 
exchanging ideas, together with the increas- 
ing interest in adult units of study, indicates 
that more of this type of meeting is de- 
sirable. 

If we assume that adult education, in its 
finest sense, is self-motivated and self- 
directed, then as teachers we must be more 
and more sure that we are giving adult stu- 
dents the opportunity to initiate and carry 
on a share of their education, increasing the 
portion of their share as fast as they are 
ready to accept it. 

Perhaps some day we will have objective 
measuring sticks whereby we can ascertain 
the amount of carry-over from class experi- 
ences to life situations. What evidence 
we have, however, appears to be significant. 
I sometimes think that if I could carry a 
pocket-size dictaphone to record the un- 
solicited remarks of class members, whether 
heard in the classroom or on street corners, 
these records might be woven into a pattern 
which would reflect the extent to which 
our teaching is effective. Then, too, if we 
could determine the extent to which home- 
makers were actually becoming socially 
sensitive, self-reliant, more intelligent con- 
sumers, and more understanding parents, 
we could assure ourselves that adult educa- 
tion was an answer to the modern quest for 
life’s meaning. At the present stage in our 
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growth as leaders of adult homemaking pro- 
grams, we can but turn to more conven- 
tional records for our progress report. 

Group study seems to be popular. In- 
creased enrollment and a high attendance 
rate are the indications of growth in size. 
Three years ago when the program was 
initiated, we served 3,488 persons. At the 
close of the present year, the numbers have 
increased to 5,238. The average attend- 
ance in the 253 classes held this year is 17, 
while enrollment varies from 15 to 50. 

An increasing interest in a variety of 
offerings seems to be evident. For ex- 
ample, we have seven times as many con- 
sumer education classes this year as we had 
three years ago and twice as many garden- 
ing classes, while certain classes seem to 
continue at the same rate of popularity. 
Clothing classes this year numbered 62, 
parent education 85, knitting 27, and 
weaving 10. Classes in foods and family 
health are decreasing, but if we examine 
the services of other public agencies, we 
find homemakers being served adequately 
in these areas. All of this surely indicates 
sensitiveness to the complex job of home- 
making and a desire to fulfill its obligations. 
However, I wonder if anyone has solved the 
problem of the adult who repeats the same 
course over and over. Is she a problem? 
Has the class failed somehow to make her 
self-reliant? Or does she find the social 
contact of group activities stimulating? 
Who should judge the extent to which her 
needs have been met? 

Many times homemakers tell or write 
me that certain classes were helpful or met 
a specific need. A few of these comments 
may be pertinent here. They are quota- 
tions in the words of class members. 


The question method of developing ideas and 
discussion was very stimulating in making me think. 
I have done more thinking in class and at home than 


at any period since I left college. I would have 


liked to do reading on the subject discussed. 
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I know now that I’ve never understood my chil- 
dren, and I’m beginning to see why my boy cannot 
do things other boys do. I’ve demanded too much 
always according to his age. 


When I came to this class, I was a sick woman. 
I didn’t know whether to kill my husband or myself. 
In these months, I feel like a different person. 
I’ve gained weight, and I now understand myself 
and my daughter better. 


The first thing I learned was not to expect the 
same kind of behavior from my two girls. My 
family notices that I talk less about every little 
thing they do. 


We tied the springs and reupholstered our daven- 
port and chair. It wasn’t the work so much as the 
fun and the lovely spirit that the whole family had 
in doing it. 


I am more aware of my responsibility toward 
groups, neighborhoods, and community. I have 
cultivated a better technique in handling my 


family, especially. 


We have been urged to contribute our problems 
for class consideration at various meetings so that 
it could not have failed to meet our needs and prove 
of real value to us. The fact that it is inexpensive 
and that the instructor comes to the group enables 
many women to profit where they would not other- 
wise. I am certain our classes have the apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of all who attended. I hope 
there will be others offered. 


Evidence that classes are a means of 
bringing newcomers in the community into 
active co-operation with the school is sug- 
gested by the following comments: 


Being a stranger in Detroit at the beginning of 
the school term, I fully appreciated the opportunity 
of entering a class I liked very much and also of 
meeting the mothers of other students. 


Having been away from school for more than 
20 years, this was a pleasant experience, aside from 
actually applying the subject matter to everyday 
use. I am learning again to give close attention to 
“constructive reading” and really want to hear 
lectures. 


I hope to be of some good in getting my neighbors 
and friends interested in the good received in these 
well-taught classes. 
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I believe that as finer relationships be- 
tween home and school are developed, 
effective citizenship will be a resulting 
product. A closer knitting together of 
school and home means greater understand- 
ing and more effective functioning of both 
civic units. Parents pay for tax-supported 
education. They should have much to 
offer the school; and, in turn, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, as_ public 
servants, should recognize the home as a 
primary force in education. Adult classes 
properly directed offer the opportunity for 
parent and teacher to share their responsi- 
bilities. 

In a functioning adult program, as in 
homemaking programs at all other levels, 
I believe family life education should re- 
ceive more and more emphasis. It is es- 
pecially in this area of personal and group 
living that personalities or characters are 
molded. The kind of an individual or 
group member one is determines, I believe, 
the type of citizen one will be. 

Are we, as leaders, prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of a functioning family 
life education program? Must we offer a 
specialized course for parents, or may we 
possibly change the emphasis of present 
classes from subject matter to people, life, 
and problems? In Detroit we conducted 
85 special parent education study groups 
this year. Units of study were planned 
either for 8 or 12 weeks, and the groups met 
once a week. Teachers of other subjects, 
such as clothing, consumer education, and 
home furnishing, are trying to see oppor- 
tunities in their classes for solving problems 
of a relationship type. 

The following desirable outcomes have 
been suggested by family life education 
specialists? 


1. More satisfying relationships of husbands and 


wives 


2From “Family Life Education for Adults.” 
Beatrice Olson, Wayne University. 
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2. More co-operative family living; less evidence 
of adult domination; less evidence of child 
domination 

3. Less dissatisfaction and frustration in family 
life; fewer divorces and less need for divorce 

4. More matured ways of dealing with children 
and young people 

5. More of the decisions of the family based on 
controlled judgments of the entire group and 
not on emotionalisms, whims of any one member 

6. More social sensitivity; more consciousness of 
the real problems of the American families 

. Better adjustments of the entire family in 

shouldering the economic problems of the family 

8. More fathers loved by their children; fathers 
and mothers loved equally 

9. Fewer instances of rejected children, of children 
being compared unfavorably with one another 

10. More evidence that we can spend money more 
wisely, that we can use a wide variety of avail- 
able resources of many kinds of values 

11. Provision made for boys and girls of all ages 
to have more contact with men 


~ 


12. More people who can give emotional support 
to each other 

13. More interest in supporting socially significant 
programs in Family Life Education, including 
clinics and research 

14. More adults and children able to face reality; 
less evidence of delinquency; less evidence of 
evasion; fewer “‘nervous’’ troubles 

Are we aware of the opportunities con- 
fronting us as teachers to contribute to 
these outcomes? 

In adult homemaking classes parents and 
homemakers exchange ideas concerning 
home problems. This not only helps them 
to be more tolerant in their point of view 
toward others but also helps give them 
greater security, less of a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. For example, one mother in 
a parent education class was heard to re- 
mark to another mother, “‘It is such a relief 
to find out that my child isn’t different from 
other children. I never realized that all 
children behave like he does when they 
are his age.” 

If adult homemaking results in the 
building up of family morale, I believe 
it is making a contribution to effective 
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citizenship. Class participation should 
broaden horizons, increase interests, stimu- 
late an awareness of a wide variety of 
affairs, and make possible, to a certain 
degree, a richer living. It also may de- 
velop creative ability. If these are criteria 
you will accept, then we may conclude that 
adult homemaking does contribute to ef- 
fective citizenship. However, we can’t be 
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satisfied with the recognition of a fertile 
field well plowed. We must consider the 
seed we sow and choose that which will 
reach a well-rounded maturity. 

If we accept the statement of philosophy 
which suggests the stimulation of active, 
intelligent participation in social and civic 
life, I believe we have a sound foundation 
for future work. 















































SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE RHODE ISLAND NUTRITION 
ASSOCIATION 


FLORENCE HAYNES CASE 


A few months ago, radio listeners in 
Providence heard this among the evening 
news flashes: 


The Rhode Island Department of Health will ask 
for an appropriation for a nutritionist for that de- 
partment; Dr. Edward A. McLaughlin, Director 
of Public Health, made this statement tonight 
after he and other members and guests of the Rhode 
Island Nutrition Association heard Dr. Harold D. 
Chope, Director of Public Health of Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, deliver an address on “The Role of the 
Nutritionist the Modern Pubiic Health 
Program.” 


in 


This was probably the first time that 
nutrition had been rated as having such 
high news value in Rhode Island. 

A year or more earlier, at the invitation 
of the Providence Family Welfare Society, 
a committee from the Rhode Island Dietetic 
Association met with the Society’s home 
economics committee to discuss state needs 
for nutrition work. Because there were so 
few nutrition workers in the state, no sec- 
tion for them had been organized in either 
the Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion or the Rhode Island Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and the Rhode Island Public 
Health Association had not as yet developed 
to the extent that there could be such a 
section. The State Department of Health 
had no interest in the possibilities of a 
nutritionist. In fact, no one had more than 
a vague idea as to what nutrition work was 
being carried on by any organization other 
than hisown. The opinion was unanimous 
that something should be done. 

At a much larger meeting a month later, 
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with Dr. Doris A. Murray and Marjorie M. 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
present, the widespread and growing in- 
terest in the subject was evident. This 
meeting led to a study of nutrition activities 
in various organizations in Rhode Island. 
Dr. Esther L. Batchelder, head of the 
department of home economics at Rhode 
Island State College, headed a committee 
which carried out this survey by means of 
a mailed questionnaire. The results were 
reported at a joint meeting with the Rhode 
Island Dietetic Association in the fall of 
1937. 

The fifty answers received contained 
many statements of needs felt in Rhode 
Island. The items for which a need was 
most often mentioned were: general pub- 
licity for nutrition information and news; 
the services of a state nutritionist who 
would be available as a consultant for 
public health nurses and as an itinerant 
instructor in the schools; an available 
bibliography of education material and 
reference books; educational literature pub- 
lished especially for use in Rhode Island; an 
educational program for heads of families 
through extension courses, an institute, and 
the newspapers. Following the presenta- 
tion and discussion of this report, it was 
voted to develop what was called “The 
Rhode Island Nutrition Council” to pro- 
mote some of these activities. 

The writer, as temporary president, then 
called together a group which included 
representatives of all the professions allied 
to nutrition. At first it was thought that 
this would be the Council, which would 
act mostly in an advisory capacity; but it 
was soon evident that the activities of such 
a group would have many limitations and 
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that a larger organization would have 
greater possibilities of accomplishment. A 
committee was set to work to draw up a 
constitution; in March of this year, their 
report was accepted by the Council. Thus, 
the Rhode Island Nutrition Association, 
was established, and the Council was dis- 
solved. 

The purpose of this new association, as 
stated in its constitution, is: 


To co-ordinate and promote nutrition work in 
Rhode Island. To accomplish this, efforts shall 
be made as follows: 

1. To acquaint each interested association or 
organized group with the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of others in the field of nutrition. 

2. To further co-operation among these agencies 
by: a. Meetings at which an exchange of ideas is 
encouraged. b. An exchange of literature on nutri- 
tion projects. 

3. To undertake or co-operate actively in at 
least one joint project or Institute each year. 

4. To keep the members acquainted with the 
newer findings in nutrition. 

5. To promote from time to time such other ac- 
tivities as would carry out the stated purpose of 
the Association. 


The membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in scientific nutrition whose appli- 
cation is acceptable to the membership 
committee. Announcements were sent to 
various professional organizations; and, as 
a result, there is already a membership of 
about 95 persons, including physicians, 
dentists, nutritionists, dietitians, public 
health nurses, home economics teachers, 
physiologists, research and social workers, 
and a few community-minded homemakers. 
As was hoped, this gives a cross section of 
all the allied professional groups who have 
an interest in the findings of nutrition re- 
search and their practical application to 
everyday family life. 

Last spring there were two well-attended 
meetings. At the first, nutrition work in 
various professional fields in the state was 


reported on briefly by representative 


speakers; the second was the one men- 
tioned in the first paragraph. Also, a nu- 
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trition section of four speakers was secured 
for the new speakers bureau of the Provi- 
dence Council of Social Agencies. 

The October meeting was a very suc- 
cessful Nutrition Institute. It was a 
luncheon with an afternoon program of 
two research reports and a discussion of 
methods of interpreting nutrition knowl- 
edge to individuals and communities. 
There were also an exhibit of nutrition 
teaching materials, pictorial reports of 
nutrition programs, and a food fads ex- 
hibit. 

The Rhode Island Nutrition Association 
may or may not become a permanent insti- 
tution; that question does not particularly 
concern those who are responsible for the 
organization. What is important to them 
is that it is obviously filling a definite need 
of the moment. Its accomplishments to 
date have already more than rewarded 
their efforts, and, with the evident enthu- 
siasm and interest of the members, future 
possibilities seem excellent for helping to 
spread the gospel of nutrition. 


“p> 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO HERSELF 
BY AN INEXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Dear Katherine: 
So you want to be a teacher? 
Success will require 


Teaching 
is a fine profession. 
the untiring use of all of your faculties 
and probably quite a few you don’t now 
It requires more than “book 
larnin’.”” Attributes of character and per- 
sonality are essential. 

First of all, may I ask if you think you 
can “take it”? Can you go into a small, 
unknown, and unlovely community, live 


possess. 


in an environment perhaps petty and 
gossipy and expecting unimpeachable con- 
duct from its teachers? Can you teach 
day after day with a feeling that your 
efforts are reaching but a few of your 
students and yet constantly try to achieve 
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responsiveness? Some students may seem 
to you stupid and silly. Can you overcome 
this by coming to understand the human 
beings they really are? Can you do all of 
this and finish the year’s work with the 
sense of having accomplished something? 

Let us look quite candidly and frankly 
at yourself. Of course, the real test is in 
the trying, but self-analysis is a clarifying 
adventure. 

Personality is a hard thing to analyze; 
yet poise, sociability, tact, consideration 
(to mention only a few elements) are real 
and tangible. I believe you exhibit as 
much poise as the average college graduate. 
By living and working and playing you can 
increase this quality until you are able to 
conduct yourself in any situation with 
assurance and ease. A real feeling for 
sociability is an advantageous quality, 
especially in a small town. This quality 
you should try to develop to a greater 
extent. Not that you don’t like people, 
because you do. But sociability and 
tolerance, to a certain extent, go hand in 
hand, and human short- 
comings must be achieved before you can 
have a genuine interest in other people. 
You will probably say that everyone must 
be by herself some of the time. Of course 
you must, if only to maintain individuality 
by allowing yourself time for thought. 
Tact? Who can tell? You think you are 
tactful to a certain degree, but only by 
results can this quality be judged. Always 
remember the feelings of the other person, 
and a tactful approach to your problem 


tolerance of 


will be assured. 

Consideration really means a lack of 
Unselfishness goes deeper than 
material things. It also includes unselfish- 
ness of self, of time and energy. Growing 
up in a family of four children and living 
for four years with thirty other girls has 
given you as much training in this trait as 
You can “give and take” 


selfishness. 


you can expect. 


probably a little better than the average. 
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A cheerful outlook is absolutely essential. 
Although you rather slipped for a few weeks 
this winter, you were able to re-achieve 
your own old happy spirit. Be careful and 
don’t let it slip again. 

Responsibility and co-operation go to- 
gether. Take responsibilities, but don’t 
let them worry you as much as you have 
in the past. I can’t tell you how, except 
that perhaps a better organization of 
problems to be solved will lessen worry. 
Think things out ahead of time. 

Then I would ask you, what sort of a 
background do you have? The legal re- 
quirements for the job, you have met. 
You feel that your subject matter training 
is inadequate, or, rather, that the wrong 
perspective has been placed on things, that 
much of what you have learned is not vital. 
You are through with school for the time 
being, and you must obtain mental stimula- 
tion by reading, reading, reading, what 
others are doing, how they are thinking 
and teaching, what authorities are finding 
through study and research. Because of 
your home life, your practical or vocational 
experience has been quite broad. It has 
meant more than a project done in the 
summertime; it has meant actual home 
living. 

You have had but little experience with 
teaching methods, with handling curricu- 
lum and guidance problems. Always re- 
member though that you are dealing with 
human beings like yourself. Your busi- 
ness training and experience should make 
business organization easy for you. All 
your file (made of a wooden box) needs, 
aside from constant freshening with new 
material, is recataloging. This you can 
do during the summer, and perhaps your 
brother will help you. 

You realize, I think, the importance of 
becoming acquainted with your community 
and surrounding conditions. One of the 
best ways to do this is by visits to students’ 
homes; and because you liked this part of 
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practice teaching so well, I feel you will 
have a minimum of trouble in this respect. 
Don’t try to change the community over- 
night, for resentment will result from such 
a procedure. 

Then there are the physical characteris- 
tics so necessary to success. Watch your 
voice; sometimes it becomes a bit high- 
pitched and shrill. This may be a nervous 
habit, but it creates an unfavorable reaction 
in others. Even though you may not have 
bathing facilities in your new home, be 
constantly vigilant in caring for your body. 
A clean body does as much for your mental 
state as for your physical well-being. Con- 
tinue your fight with poor posture. Prob- 
ably during the summer you can take 
exercises that will help. 

Professional spirit is an intangible yet 
essential characteristic. You are inter- 
ested, I know, in additional study. You 
also enjoy reading both professional and 
nonprofessional books and magazines. 
You keep up with current affairs to a cer- 
tain extent, and by your summer’s reading 
you can catch up with things that slipped 
by during the winter of study. I know 
professional meetings interest you, for you 
read accounts of those you are unable to 
attend and participate in those you are 
able to attend. 

Probably one of the best characteristics 
you possess for your success is that you 
actually want to teach next year. Of 
course it is a job, but you don’t consider it 
“any old job” with which to earn a living. 
Best of luck in the coming year. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE Roos 


¢ 


MRS. RICHARDS’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


GLADYS WINEGAR 


Home economists, especially those in the 
textile field, will be interested in a little- 
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known fact of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’s con- 
nection with the development of the wool 
industry. 

This came about through her discovery 
of what is now known as the naphthalated 
process of cleaning wool. 

Since the beginning of wool weaving, 
some means has been used to cleanse the 
raw wool of grease, dirt, twigs, and other 
foreign matter gathered by the sheep in 
grazing, and for centuries scouring with 
soap and water was the ordinary method. 
There is, however, much to be desired in 
the efficiency of this process. The alkali 
in soap is harmful to the fibers; carelessness 
in regulating the temperature of the water 
is a source of trouble; raking the fibers in 
the scouring bowls causes tearing and 
matting; the valuable by-product of wool 
grease is almost a total loss because it flows 
out with the waste from the scouring bowls; 
streams are polluted by this waste. 

It was natural that Mrs. Richards, as 
professor of chemistry at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, should become 
interested in the problems of the wool in- 
dustry which played so large a part in the 
economy of New England. As a water 
analyst she was also concerned with the 
problem of stream pollution. So she scien- 
tifically attacked the question of how to 
scour wool without wasting the natural 
grease or “‘suint.”’ 

In France, bisulfide of carbon was used 
extensively as a cleansing agent but was 
impractical commercially because of danger 
of explosion and high cost. Asa substitute, 
Mrs. Richards experimented with naphtha 
in her laboratory and found that by using 
higher quality naphtha of about 86 degrees, 
excellent results could be obtained. She 
presented the theory to the industry in an 
article in the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and thus 
described her process: 


We packed the wool in a closed vessel, and al- 
lowed the naphtha to remain in contact with it for 
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about twenty minutes without any application of 
heat. The liquid was then drawn off and fresh 
naphtha run in; the process being repeated two or 
three times, according to the amount of grease in 
the wool. ‘“Gasoline’’ of this quality boils at 90° 
to 100°F., and air of 50° or 60°F. completely re- 
moves it. The naphtha has no affinity for water, 
and does not, in this cold liquid form, carry away 
any moisture; very little will be taken out by air of 
60°F. before the naphtha is all gone. In the large 
way, a current of warm air would now be passed 
through to carry off the absorbed liquid; in our 
experiments we simply exposed the drained wool to 
the outdoor air for afew hours. The wool is picked 
and beaten (the dust being saved), then put into 
warm water and washed without the aid of any 
other substance than the soap of potash which is 
left on the fibre, untouched by the naphtha. The 
wool thus obtained is very white and soft, and has 
a “crinkly”’ appearance. 


The advantages of this method were 
listed by Mrs. Richards as follows: more 
perfect cleansing, better condition of the 
fibers for taking dyes, ready recovery of the 
grease, and prevention of pollution of 
streams. To meet the objections raised 
by the inflammable character of naphtha, 
she suggested carrying on the cleansing 
process in a separate building. 

Naturally wool men were extremely in- 
terested in Mrs. Richards’s findings, and 
Arlington Mills of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, turned over to Emile Maertens, a 
textile expert of Providence, the task of 
developing the commercial application of 
the theory. The resulting process is still 
used by Arlington Mills under the Maertens 
patents which they acquired. As Mrs. 
Richards suggested, the process is carried 
on in a building separated from the re- 
mainder of the plant, and very elaborate 
provisions are made for safety there and in 
the storage of the naphtha. 

Since Mrs. Richards’s day, newer, non- 
combustible solvents such as carbon tetra- 
chloride and Stoddard solvent have been 
developed and applied to the commercial 
cleansing of wool; but to Mrs. Richards 
there still belongs the honor of having 
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started the development of a practicable 
commercial process which cleanses the 
wool without waste of the valuable grease 
or damage to the life, strength, and resil- 
iency of the fibers and which has become 
an important factor in the history of Amer- 
ica’s production of woolens and worsteds. 
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AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 
HELEN JUDY BOND 


The second week in October we boarded 
a large transport plane which sped us from 
New York across Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and then descended to the airport 
in Chicago. In four hours and a half we 
had traversed the distance which many 
times has taken us twenty hours to cover. 
Autumn in all its glory was never arrayed 
as it was on this trip. The mountains of 
Pennsylvania looked like lovely orange, 
red, yellow, and green corsages. Later in 
the evening the moon turned this gay and 
colorful world into a beautiful study of light 
and shade. 

We wondered if we really could bring 
ourselves down to earth and turn our 
thoughts to such mundane facts as ade- 
quate diets, vitamins, and standards for the 
training of dietitians. But we found it 
was an easy thing to do. There were 
friends to greet us on every hand. Mil- 
waukee gave us a cordial welcome, trips 
offered interesting diversion, and the ex- 
hibits made us want to discard everything 
we had and purchase all the shiny new 
equipment and gadgets that were so attrac- 
tively displayed. Foods—fresh, dried, 
frozen, and condensed—tempted our appe- 
tites as they were gayly arrayed before us 
in their cellophane jackets. And beautiful 
corsages as lovely as the mountain ones 
were presented to us. 

The program, from the president’s chal- 
lenging speech to the final sound of the 
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gavel, was well balanced and full of interest 
to all. The training of future dietitians, 
both hospital and administrative, as usual 
received the time and attention of home 
economists on college staffs who are re- 
sponsible for directing the undergraduate 
work and of dietitians directing the fifth- 
year training courses approved by the 
American Dietetic Association. Also as 
usual, research and the latest information 
on diet therapy received major considera- 
tion, not to mention such administrative 
problems as personnel and labor policies. 
The nutrition and health of the school 
child, a subject much in the public eye 
these days, was discussed in the fine papers 
by Dr. Rose and Dr. Roberts and was also 
brought into other parts of the program. 

It was a real pleasure to have had the 
privilege to attend the meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association and to con- 
vey to this group the good wishes and sin- 
cere congratulations on its twenty-first anni- 
versary of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


oe 
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ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOWSHIP, 
1939-40 


IVOL SPAFFORD 


The Ellen H. Richards research fellow- 
ship was established to encourage research 
in the field of home economics. The sixteen 


awards so far made have gone to Minna C. 
Denton, Elizabeth W. Miller, Juliet Lita 
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Bane, Ruth Mary Cowan, May Cowles, 
Jessie V. Coles, Irma H. Gross, Julia L. 
Southard, Lucile Reynolds, Eva Donelson, 
VeNona W. Swartz, Margaret L. Maxwell, 
Elizabeth Sutherland, Ruth Lehman, Hes- 
ter Chadderdon, and Lida Burrill. Of the 
problems on which they have worked, eight 
have been in the field of nutrition, four in 
family relationships, three in the economics 
of consumption, and one in textiles. The 
Association entrusts the awards to a com- 
mittee representing different fields of home 
economics. 

To receive this award is a distinct honor. 

The amount of the fellowship for the 
year 1939-40 is $600; and the committee 
hopes that there will be many well-qualified 
applicants representing all aspects of home 
economics research, especially in the newer, 
less explored fields such as consumer educa- 
tion, housing, home economics in a re- 
organized education program. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have com- 
pleted one year or more of graduate study 
in which they have not only established 
their interest in such study but have shown 
the quality of work which they can do, and 
who have had in addition at least limited 
experience in making minor studies or in 
conducting research. 

Application blanks may be secured from 
Ivol Spafford, chairman of the fellowship 
awards committee, General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Applications are to be returned to 
her not later than January 31, 1939. 
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EDITORIAL 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
CONGRESS 


Where home economics fits into the 
management picture and into the program 
of the Seventh International Management 
Congress was explained in June and Sep- 
tember editorials. Although the home 
management section was by no means the 
largest or strongest of those which held 
sessions in Washington from September 19 
to 23, its meetings were unexpectedly good, 
both in attendance and in the quality of the 
discussions. This was due both to the 
excellent planning of Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, the chairman of the session, and 
her acting chairman, Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
and to the generous co-operation of those 
who prepared papers and acted as officers 
of sessions. Although Americans made up 
the bulk of those present, Canadian, Eng- 
lish, French, Scotch, Swedish, and other 
foreign members were sufficiently numerous 
to give an international character. 

The papers prepared in advance had 
been printed and distributed to all regis- 
trants, and each session began with a so- 
called critique of those bearing on the 
special subject for the session. The session 
chairmen made every effort to bring out in- 
formal, general discussion, and so far as 
possible these remarks will be assembled 
in a final volume of proceedings. Perhaps 
the best way of summarizing the discussions 
here is to give verbatim the report which 
Eloise Davison, chief rapporteur for the 
home management section, presented at 
the final meeting of the whole Congress: 


Management in the home no longer regards the 
home as a separate unit of economic production 
but as a unit which integrates with the national 
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economy. The objective of home management is 
“satisfied individuals in a satisfied group in a com- 
munity that satisfies.” This is, of course, also the 
ultimate aim of national economy, the final purpose 
of all management; but the fact is so-obvious that 
it is often overlooked. Home management is in 
essence the management of ultimate consumption, 
without which other phases of management have 
no reason for being. Hence it follows that the 
principles of home management parallel those of 
other phases of management. The primary differ- 
ences are that home management deals with in- 
tangible as well as tangible economic values and 
that its units are smaller than most of those with 
which the other phases are concerned. 

One fallacy which it is important to avoid in dis- 
cussions of home management is that its problems 
are in the main those of families whose incomes 
allow a margin of choice or of homes in which the 
manager can do a full-time job in the home. The 
latest figures regarding annual incomes in the 
United States show that the majority of the popula- 
tion live on incomes lower than those for which 
many of the current suggestions are directed. Also 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor make 
it clear that over three and three-quarter million 
of wage-earning homemakers are carrying the 
double burden of homemaking and wage earning 
because of sheer necessity. Over half of the million 
wage-earning homemakers with children under ten 
years of age fall in the lower income brackets. 

As conceived by the persons participating in the 
home section, home management means the utiliza- 
tion of the home’s resources of money, goods, 
services, time, energy, and the personal abilities 
of members to provide optimum development of 
the members of the family and the family group, 
and of their service to society. 

The systematic study of home management is 
relatively new. In its first years, attention was 
mainly given to the techniques of household opera- 
tion; then came a trend toward more attention to 
the personnel problems of home management 
(usually spoken of as family relationships)—prob- 
lems which have even greater importance in family 
life than in industry; and more recently attention 
is beginning to be paid to problems of the interre- 
lation between the family and the community. 
These sets of interest are not mutually exclusive; 
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on the contrary, they are complementary and 
equally important. 

The discussions at this Congress brought out the 
fact that many of the disagreements regarding 
family life and relationships are due to the fact 
that in our present society there is no clear unity 
of opinion regarding the functions of the husband 
and the wife in the family economy and manage- 
ment or the control which parents should exercise 
over children. 

The status of the manager of that complicated 
and far-reaching unit of society—the home—must 
be recognized by the home manager herself, her 
family, and society as one which commands prestige 
commensurate with the ability and training required 
and the responsibilities involved. 

The special problem of household employment 
was found to involve a readjustment on the part 
of both employers and employees. The present 
socially unacceptable status of the household em- 
ployee was considered primarily due to the poor 
conditions of work, wages, and living and to the 
mistress-and-maid attitude of many employers. 
Tentative standards for household work were 
presented from England, and similar American 
efforts were reported. Whether household workers 
were yet in a position to make formal unionization 
effective was not sure, but there was no doubt as 
to the importance of their organizing informally 
for some such end. How to bring public opinion 
to the support of standards more in accord with 
conditions in other lines of employment was recog- 
nized as an important and difficult question. In 
considering the wisdom of using household employ- 
ment as a means of relieving unemployment of 
women, it was pointed out that even if numerically 
feasible this was a problem distinct from a long-time 
program for raising standards and attracting a 
better type of worker. The influence of the em- 
ployee on family life and the development of chil- 
dren makes this last of prime importance. Many 
plans for training were presented, the most complete 
being one from Switzerland which includes appren- 
ticeship under carefully selected homemakers. 

It was agreed that recent economic and social 
changes are necessitating a reorientation in practi- 
cally all phases of home management. In order to 
avoid waste in these readjustments, careful ap- 
praisal of existing conditions and practices is neces- 
sary, including psychological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic studies and technical research into methods 
and equipment for household processes. The work 


of the British Council of Scientific Management in 
the Home represents a well-organized, systematic 
attack on the last. 

In discussing the management of time, energy, 
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and money in the home, the interrelations between 
home and national economy were very apparent. 
For example, the effect of consumer demand on 
production and the relation of wise consumption 
to national welfare were clearly shown in studies 
of changing food habits and the effect of inadequate 
nutrition on the health of the population. Another 
point brought out was the relation of management 
to real income, illustrated by the different qualities 
of diet obtained by more and less skillful managers 
spending the same amounts for food per capita. 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Council was 
cited as an illustration of the advantages obtained 
by both parties through closer understanding of one 
another’s problems and needs. Closely connected 
with this are the difficulties of the consumer-buyer 
in the present market and her legitimate demand 
for more informative merchandising. An interest- 
ing point was the desirability of increasing co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers and consumers of 
household equipment, especially before manufac- 
ture, in order to avoid products which while efficient 
from the point of view of the engineer do not adapt 
themselves to practical use in the household. 

Essential to the wise use of resources are fairly 
definite ideas as to what value the individual family 
places on competing goods and also on the intangi- 
ble satisfactions to which and 
contribute. 

All of this points to the crying need for providing 
education in the problems of home management 
and family life at all educational levels and for men 
and boys as well as girls and women. Various 
types of family counseling agencies have been set 
up by different groups, for example, one in Detroit, 
which helps young college-bred homemakers to 
analyze their problems and puts them in touch with 
sources of information and help. 

The phrase “Housing for Living’’ indicated the 
trend of the discussion of housing in relation to 
home management. Inadequate housing was 
recognized as a danger to a nation comparable to 
that of inadequate nutrition. Essential as adequate 
housing is, spending too much of the income for it 
may lead to undue economizing in other parts of 
the budget, especially on food and other items 
equally essential to health. The section agreed 
that much waste of money and satisfaction would 
be saved if architects and engineers regularly con- 
sulted with home managers before plans were 
adopted. This gains added importance when the 
house is considered as the setting for family life 
rather than merely a business enterprise. 

Trends discernible in home management may 
perhaps be summarized as follows: 

1. More emphasis on the human element. 


gz ods services 


This 
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affects both philosophy of the home and its tech- 
niques. In fact, the “supreme importance of 
human relations alone gives the home social justi- 
fication.” 

2. More emphasis on group life, both within the 
home itself and between the home and the com- 
munity. This includes alike the social development 
of the members of the family, the services which 
the family obtains from the community, and the 
effects of family demands on the community. 

3. The growing appreciation of the need for 
research, including both present conditions and 
practices and the probable effects of proposed 
changes. 

4. Re-evaluation of the achievements and possi- 
bilities of technology and mechanization in the light 
of their effect on the resources of the family. 

5. Increasing demand for education in home 
management so that the gratification of competing 
wants can be intelligently planned. 

6. Growing emphasis placed on managing ability 
for homemaking. There is a sensitive awareness 
that management must serve and not dominate a 
home. It is conceivable that management prin- 
ciples carried too far might rob the household of 
one of its chief charms—a comfortable place to live. 

These trends seem to give individuals and groups 
increased opportunity to apply the findings of 
management and thus to promote better individual 
development, more satisfactory family iife, and 
more healthful, effective citizenship. 


In his closing remarks, William L. Batt, 
acting as chairman in the absence of Lord 
Leverhulme, referred to the section as hav- 
ing thoroughly established itself as an essen- 
tial part of the whole management program. 

Home economists were interested to hear 
how, in the report of the distribution sec- 
tion, the increasing importance of the 
consumer buyer was dwelt on as one of the 
outstanding trends since the Congress of 
1935. 

Sweden has been chosen as the place for 
the next Congress in 1941. 


¢ 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Despite political uncertainties, plans for 
the Sixth International Congress of Home 
Economics Instruction are being developed 
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at the Fribourg office of the International 
Federation of Home Economics Instruction. 
According to its September Bulletin, the 
eight days from August 21 to August 28, 
1939, have been definitely decided on. 
Apparently it has been necessary to drop 
the original plan of holding the meetings 
on a specially chartered ship cruisingin the 
North Sea and visiting places of home 
economics interest in Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden. Instead, the Con- 
gress will be held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, with the possibility of independent 
post-convention trips to the other countries. 
A Danish committee on organization is 
already actively at work under the able 
chairmanship of Madame Karen Braae, 
president of the National Council of Domes- 
tic Science and Economy, and the Danish 
home economists are said to be enthusiasti- 
cally preparing to make their colleagues’ 
stay as agreeable as possible. 

Three general topics have been chosen 
for discussion: 


I. Progress in home economics instruction since 
the Berlin Congress in 1934. Special attention 
will naturally be given to developments in Denmark 
and the other Scandinavian countries, but members 
elsewhere are urged to send reports of progress in 
their countries. 

II. How schools of home economics can con- 
tribute to giving girls at all educational levels the 
well-directed education that will make them a force 
in restoring or conserving our spiritual, moral, and 
economic inheritance. 

III. Sensory aids now available for home eco- 
nomics instruction: reports of experiments with 
the use of films and broadcasting. 


Details of the program and information 
as to traveling arrangements, accommoda- 
tions, membership fees, and excursions are 
to appear in the next issue of the Bulletin 
and will be promptly passed on to JOURNAL 
readers. Meanwhile those who like to 
play with summer plans when winter seems 
dull and drear can amuse themselves over 
ways and means of being in Copenhagen 
for the week of August 21. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The Federation which calls the inter- 
national home economics congresses like the 
one to be held in Denmark next year has 
headquarters in Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
is dependent for funds partly on small sub- 
sidies from national governments (espe- 
cially Switzerland) and partly on dues from 
organization or individual members. It is 
the nearest, in fact the only, approach to 
an international clearinghouse for home 
economics, and its little quarterly Bulletin 
(sent to all members) is the best means 
available for keeping track of developments 
in different countries. 

To make it easier for American home 
economists to take out memberships in the 
Federation, the secretary of the inter- 
national committee of the American Home 
Economics Association each year offers to 
receive their dues in personal checks and 
to transmit the money to the Federation. 
The dues are 10 Swiss francs. At present 
rates of exchange, $2.45 is approximately 
the amount needed to transmit this to 
Fribourg. Checks for that amount, made 
payable to Helen W. Atwater, may be sent 
to her at 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C., up to January 15, 1939. She at- 
tends to the business quite unofficially and 
is not authorized to endorse checks made 
out to the Federation or to the American 
Home Economics Association. On Janu- 
ary 15, those received will be cashed and 
the money transmitted to Fribourg, with 
the names of the members and the addresses 
to which they wish copies of the Bulletin 
sent. 


¢ 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


A short article about the anti-tubercu- 
losis work made possible by the sale of 
Christmas seals is often carried in the 
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December JOURNAL because the cause is 
closely connected to home economists’ 
interest in health. This year the procedure 
was changed so that earlier in the school 
year home economics teachers might realize 
how appropriate to their education for 
homemaking was the booklet which the 
National Tuberculosis Association prepared 
to promote interest in schools. In Sep- 
tember an editorial described how the idea 
of this booklet on “Christmas in the 
Home” had grown out of the design of the 
1938 seal and how home economists had 
been called on to prepare the booklet. In 
the present overcrowded issue, we can only 
remind readers of the health-promoting pur- 
pose for which the seals are sold, and repeat 
that this year the picture of “Christmas in 
the Home” gives an exceptionally good 
opportunity to connect interest in the seals 
with interest in homemaking and health 
in the home. 

The booklet is distributed through the 
state and local offices of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, or may be ob- 
tained from its headquarters at 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. 


¢ 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


During the A.V.A. convention at St. 
Louis from November 30 to December 3 
the home economics section will hold four 
half-day meetings, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, December 1, on Friday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and on Saturday morn- 
ing. There will also be a luncheon on 
Saturday sponsored by the Missouri Home 
Economics Association. 

Louise Keller, state supervisor of home 
economics in Missouri, and Edena Schaum- 
berg, supervisor in St. Louis, have assisted 
Ruth Freegard, A.V.A. vice-president in 
charge of the section, by assuming re- 
sponsibility for local arrangements. 
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THE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF CELERY 


RUBY A. OSTERMAN 


College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


1 COMPARISON of the vitamin 
C content of green Utah and of 
white California celery is of 
The 


stalks, inner stalks, juice, and leaves of each 





timely interest. outer 


variety were compared, and a study was 
made of the losses incurred in cooking. 

The method of analysis was the 2,6- 
dichlorophenolindophenol titration essen- 
tially as described by Bessey and King (1), 
but modified by the addition of 2 per cent 
metaphosphoric acid to the acetic acid used 
as the extractant, as suggested by Mack 
and Kertesz (2) and by Lyman, Schultze, 
and King (3). The titration technique 
was reversed so that the unknown solution 
was run into a known volume of dye, as 
recommended by Birch and co-workers (4) 
and by McHenry and Graham (5). The 
celery used for the experiments was pur- 
chased in the open market. Each bunch 
was divided into 3 segments in order to have 
comparable portions for each determina- 
tion. 

The results of the study are summarized 
in the accompanying tables. 

The wide variations in the ascorbic acid 
content of the leaves led to further investi- 
gation. The difficulty was found to be due 
to inclusion of varying amounts of the small 
stems to which the leaves are attached. 
When the leaves were carefully freed from 
the tiny stems and the vitamin C content of 
the stems and leaves was determined 
separately, the leaves were found to be 


> 
/ 


15 


three to four times as high as their stems 
(see figures marked with an asterisk in 
table 1). 

Table shows the losses incurred in 
boiling Utah celery for 15 minutes. 


5) 


“~ 


TABLE 1 


Milligrams of ascorbic acid found in 100-gram 
portions of different parts of celery 


OUTER INNER JUICE OF 





VARIETY SAM PLE STALKS | STALKS | STALKS LEAVES 
Green Utah I 6.78 | 8.58 | 1.10 | 22.35 
6.69 | 8.40 | 1.09 | 22.16 

II | 4.34 7.60 | 1.10 | 24.92 

4.26 | 7.27 | 1.05 | 24.77 

III | 7.66 | 8.20 | 1.26 | 31.25 

7.63 | 8.03 | 1.25 | 30.65 

27.30 

23.95 

White Cali- I | 4.60 | 6.56 | 0.78 | 22.54 
fornia 4.57 | 6.49 | 0.77 21.68 
16.95 

| 14.55 

I | 4.76 | 7.92 | 0.75 | 17.86 

4.73 | 7.86 | 0.72 | 15.90 
| | 22.04* 
| | | 20.65* 

; | 
III | 4.98 | 9.35 | 0.78 | 29.52* 
4.90 | 9.27 | 0.78 | 29.30* 
| 
| Iv | | | | 23.62 
| 23.44 


| 
| 





*Samples from 
removed. 


which all traces of stem were 
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TABLE 2 
Milligrams of ascorbic acid found in 100-gram 
portions of cooked and uncooked stalks of 
Utah celery and in water 


AVERAGE IN IN IN 
SAMPLE UNCOOKED COOKED COOKING 
STALKS STALKS WATER 
I 7.61 3.09 3.99 
3.04 2.80 
2.74 
II 5.87 2.78 1.96 
2.70 1.86 
74 
III 7.88 4.73 | 2.98 
3.96 | 2.38 
3.27 | 2.38 
2.30 
Summary. The vitamin C content of 


Utah and California celery was determined 
with the following results: 

1. The inner stalks of Utah celery con- 
tained 8 mg. of vitamin C per 100 grams, 
the outer stalks, 6 mg. The inner stalks 
of California celery contained 8 mg., the 
outer stalks, 5 mg. 

2. The home-extracted juice contained 
only 1 mg. per,100 cc. 
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3. The leaves of the celery had a content 
of vitamin C three to four times as high as 
that of the stalks. 

4. When the celery was cooked, about 
50 per cent of the vitamin C was retained, 
40 per cent was lost to the cooking water, 
and 10 per cent was destroyed. 
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VITAMIN C LOSSES DURING COOKING OF VEGETABLES 71 
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LOSSES OF VITAMIN C DURING THE COOKING OF CERTAIN 
VEGETABLES! 


FAITH FENTON 


New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


AND 


D. K. TRESSLER 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


percentage of the total 
biologically active ascorbic acid 
actually destroyed during the 
: cooking of vegetables has been 
uncertain. In animal studies reported by 
other workers in which the results naturally 
gave the total ascorbic acid, the cooking 
water was not taken into consideration, 
probably because it would be difficult to get 
animals to consume the large amounts of 
In most of the 








cooking water necessary. 
chemical studies reported by other investi- 
gators, no consideration was given to the 
dehydroascorbic acid which is also bio- 
logically active (1, 2). 

The purpose of this paper is to summarize 
the results of 4 studies (3, 4, 5, 6) and to 
discuss them with particular reference to 
their home economics and public health 
significance. In these studies both the 
ascorbic and the dehydroascorbic acid in 
the raw and cooked vegetables and the 
cooking water were determined chemically 
and checked by biological assay. 

Three classes of vegetables—leaf, root, 


and seed—were chosen. These vegetables, 
freshly harvested, were of known varieties 
and from a known source. Two varieties 


of Swiss chard (3), one variety of carrots 


1 A summary of a dissertation submitted by Faith 
Fenton to the faculty of the University of Chicago 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. Approved January 


31, 1938, by the director of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station for publication 
as Journal Paper No. 251. 


(4), and two varieties of peas (5) were 
chosen. In addition, one variety of frosted 
peas was studied (6). 

Method. Vitamin C assays were made 
by the dichlorophenolindophenol method. 
The dehydroascorbic acid present was re- 
generated by the hydrogen sulfide method. 
The biological assays were made by the 
curative feeding test. 

Each vegetable, whether fresh or frozen, 
was cooked by boiling; in addition, carrots 
were steamed because they lend themselves 
well to this method of cooking. The 
amounts of vegetables and cooking water 
and time of cooking are given in table 1. 

Results. The titration values and per- 
centage losses for the fresh vegetables are 
given in table 2. There was not much 
difference in the vitamin C content of 
the particular varieties of each vegetable 
studied. Since the stems of chard con- 
tained only about one fifth as much vitamin 
C as the leaves, it was necessary to take 
great care in sampling in order to obtain a 
representative sample. 

As will be noted, very little actual de- 
struction of vitamin C occurred during the 
boiling, perhaps because of the inactivation 
of the ascorbic acid oxidizing enzyme dur- 
ing the first few minutes of cooking. A 
large proportion of vitamin was found in 
the cooking water, which is not surprising 
considering the great solubility of vitamin 
C in water. The transfer of the vitamin 
to the cooking water was rapid during the 
first 2 or 3 minutes of cooking, but after 
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that it was slow, as is shown by the data 
for chard in table 3. 


inactivates 


TABLI 


1 


Amounts of vegetables and water and time of cooking 


VEGETABLE 





Chard 


Peas 


VEGETABLE 





Chard 


Carrots 


Peas 


Carrots 


Frosted peas 


VARIETY 


Lucullus 


Fordho« »k 


Chantenay 
Chantenay 


Thomas Laxton 
Alderman 


Thomas Laxton 
Thomas Laxton 


TABLE 2 


Vegetable 


WEIGHT OF 


grams 


350. 


350. 


wu 


0 
0 





Water 


grams 
1200 
1200 


750 


Ascorbic acid in the chard, carrots, and peas (no interference from sampling 


VARIETY 


Lucullus 


Fordhook 


Chantenay 


Thomas Laxton 


Alderman 


ASCORBIC ACID 
CONDITION 
OF » , 
VEGETABLE Drained Cooking -— “we ’ i kit , 
vegetable water annette a ey id 
mg. per gram mg. per gram| per cent per cent 
Raw 0.43 - 100 0 
Boiled 0.17 0.09 39 53 
Raw 0.36 100 0 
Boiled 0.14 0.06 40 45 
Raw 0.064 100 0 
Boiled 0.036 0.017 56 33 
Raw 0.055 100 0 
Steamed 0.050 86 
Raw 0.23 100 0 
Boiled 0.11 0.13 42 48 
Raw 0.25 100 | 0 
0.15 0.12 53 40 


Boiled 


The steamed sliced carrots retained 86 
per cent of their ascorbic acid content. 
The high retention of vitamin C in these 
carrots may be because the vegetable was 
not immersed in the water and } inch slices 





acid 
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were thin enough so that heat, which 


the ascorbic oxidizing 


TIME OF 
COOKING 


minutes 
10 
10 


15 
20 


Destroyed 


per cent 


0 
14 


0 
10 


enzyme (7), could quickly penetrate to the 


center of the vegetable. 


Furthermore the 


holes in the inset pan of the steamer were 
in the rim and not in the bottom of the pan. 
The results of the study of frosted peas 
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are given in table 4. It will be observed 
that the frosted peas lost 38 per cent of their 


TABLE 3 


Ascorbic acid in the cooking water of chard 


ORIGINAL VITAMIN C TRANS- 


LENGTH OF COOKING PERIOD FERRED TO THE WATER 
minules per cent 
0 (raw) 0 
2 25 
4 39 
6 48 
8 5 
10 (done) 53 
vitamin C in the processes incident to 


putting them on the market in the frozen 
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vitamin C while standing at room tem- 
perature for 1 to 5 hours or while held in an 
electrical refrigerator at 40°F. overnight 
(16 hours), whether they had been blanched 
60 seconds in boiling water or for 120 
seconds in steam at 212°F. This is con- 
trary to the findings of some other workers 
(10), who found a loss of 68.7 per cent 
when the peas were defrosted from 2 to 6 
hours. The loss observed by these investi- 
gators may be due to the fact that they 
blanched the peas in steam for only 40 
seconds. This may not have been long 
enough to inactivate the oxidizing enzymes. 
However, Jenkins, Tressler, and Fitz- 
gerald (9) found that thawing did not cause 
much loss of the ascorbic acid content of 











state. This loss, however, was not due to 
TABLE 4 
Ascorbic acid in fresh, frozen, and thawed peas (Thomas Laxton variety) 
ASCORBIC ACID 
MATERIAL COOKING TIME ‘ —_ _ — ee —_ 
Retained in drained peas Found in cooking water | Destroyed 

4 minutes mg. per gram per cent mg. per cc. per cent per cent 
Fresh peas 0 0.23 100 0 0 -- 
Fresh peas 16 0.11 42 0.13 48 10 
Frozen peas 0 0.17 | 100 | 0 0 — 
Frozen peas 8 0.12 59 0.07 36 5 
Thawed peas 0 0.17 | 100 | O | 0 - 
Thawed peas 8 0.12 56 0.08 39 5 

the freezing itself, for fresh, unblanched peas. Apparently the blanching methods 


peas frozen for the biological assay showed 
no decrease in vitamin C content. Nor 
was any loss found during the feeding test 
when the frozen peas were held in dry ice 
(5). The vitamin C loss in the commercial 
pack must be attributable to washing, 
blanching, cooling in water, and other pro- 
cedures (8) used in the quick freezing 
process. Jenkins, Tressler, and Fitzgerald 
(9) report a 30 per cent loss of vitamin C 
during the processing, 10 per cent of which 
occurred during blanching. They found 


that the most rapid loss occurred “during 
the cooling and washing operations subse- 
quent to blanching.” 

These peas did not show any loss of 


used in their study as well as those used in 
this study are efficient in inactivating the 
ascorbic acid oxidizing enzyme. However, 
holding frozen peas is not advisable because 
spoilage may occur. 

The cooked frosted peas contained just 
as much vitamin C as the cooked fresh 
peas (0.11 to 0.12 mg. per gram). This 
may be because the fresh peas were cooked 
twice as long (15 to 16 minutes) as the 
frozen peas (8 minutes), and because the 
ascorbic acid oxidizing enzyme was inacti- 
vated during the blanching of the frosted 
peas. In view of the findings of Mack, 
Tressler, and King (11) that fresh peas 
lose 50 per cent of their vitamin C when 
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allowed to stand at room temperature for 
3 days, it is possible that frosted peas may 
be a better source of vitamin C than fresh 
peas purchased on the open market. 

The titration values were confirmed by 
bio-assays on two varieties of the raw and 
cooked chard and peas and on one variety 
of the raw and cooked carrots. The lots 
of raw and cooked vegetables were frozen 
in a Birdseye Multiplate Freezer and stored 
in dry ice during the feeding period. Since 
the results of the biological assay closely 
paralleled those of chemical titration of 
the fresh peas and since freezing itself had 
no effect, it was not deemed necessary to 
make biological assays of the vitamin C 
content of the frosted peas. 

Summary. The total vitamin C content 
of several fresh vegetables and one frosted 
vegetable has been determined before and 
after cooking. Very little vitamin C, 5 to 
15 per cent, was actually destroyed; but a 
large amount, 33 to 53 per cent, was found 
in the cooking water. The solution of the 
vitamin in the cooking water was greatest 
during the first 2 minutes of cooking, as 
was also the actual destruction of the 
vitamin. The cooked chard, peas, and 
frosted peas contained about the same 
amount of vitamin C. The frosted peas 
lost about 38 per cent of their vitamin C 
during the commercial processes, other 
than actual freezing, involved in putting 
them on the market. The cooked frosted 
peas were as good a source of vitamin C as 
were the cooked fresh peas. 

Significance of the results. The results 
of experimental work indicate that there is 
need for additional investigation to deter- 
mine the effect on the vitamin C retention 
of the possible variants in cooking. Here- 


tofore in many of the published papers 
emphasis has been placed on chemical 
methods of determining the vitamin C con- 
tent of the cooked vegetables and little 
or no emphasis on the details of the method 
of cooking. The studies herein summarized 
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indicate that methods of cooking are ex- 
tremely important if the results of the 
investigation are to be duplicated in other 
laboratories. The details in the cooking 
method which probably play an important 
part in the retention of vitamin C are the 
cut surface area, the size of the pieces, the 
amount of water used, the time it takes the 
water to come back to the boil after the 
vegetable is added, and the total cooking 
time. 

Since vitamin C is very soluble in water, 
an increase in the amount of cut surface 
exposed to the water would be likely to 
increase the vitamin C loss. The smaller 
the pieces, the less time it would probably 
take for the heat to penetrate and thus 
inactivate the ascorbic acid oxidizing en- 
zyme. The effect of small pieces would 
probably be more favorable in steaming 
than in boiling because in steaming, the 
vegetable is not submerged in water. 

Since so much of the vitamin has been 
found in the cooking water, one of the first 
questions which arises is whether there 
would be an increase in retention of the 
vitamin by the vegetable if no water were 
present. In boiling this would mean 
cooking the vegetable in such a small 
amount of water that at the end of the 
cooking period there would be none left. 
This question can be answered only by 
experimental results. It may be that there 
would be greater loss during the first few 
minutes of cooking, since the same amount 
of vegetables would cool off a small amount 
of water to a greater degree than a larger 
amount of water and consequently a longer 
period of time would be necessary to bring 
the water back to the boil and to give an 
atmosphere of steam above the vegetable. 
Perhaps also this method would require a 
longer period of cooking. When any vege- 
table is cooked dry there is always some 
material clinging to the sides and bottom 
of the pan. It is possible that some of the 
vitamin would be lost in this way. Fur- 
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thermore, the management element should 
not be lost sight of, since it is during the last 
few minutes before a meal is served that 
there are so many details demanding a 
housewife’s attention. The margin of time 
between a vegetable cooked dry and a 
burned one is not very great. The opti- 
mum amount of water for the retention of 
vitamin C in each vegetable during boiling 
has not been determined. A study of the 
losses of vitamin C from vegetables cooked 
in a waterless cooker would be of interest. 

No report has been found in the litera- 
ture on the vitamin C content of the liquid 
which seeps out of many drained vegetables 
after they have been seasoned with butter, 
salt, and pepper. 

Further investigation is needed on the 
effect of the length of time required to 
bring the water back to the boil after the 
vegetable is added. 

Since vitamin C is so soluble in water, it 
would seem at first thought that steaming 
would give smaller losses of vitamin C 
than boiling. This was found to be true 
in the case of carrots where the pieces were 
small so that it was possible for the heat to 
penetrate them quickly and where the 
holes were in the rim and not in the bottom 
of the upper inset pan. The latter type of 
steamer might allow “leaching out” of the 
vitamin. Further work might well be 
done on the effect of the length of time of 
cooking. More determinations might also 
be made with other methods of cooking, 
such as deep-fat frying and pan frying. In 
drawing any conclusions care should be 
taken that no generalizations are made 
from one kind of vegetable to another, 
as each vegetable may be ‘a law unto 


itself.” 

Since the stems of Swiss chard and spin- 
ach have been found to be much less potent 
in vitamin C than the leaves and since the 
stems require a longer cooking period, it 
might be wise to put the stems on to cook a 
few minutes before the leaves or to use the 
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stems for soup or some other purpose, or 
even not to use the stems at all. 

Another important factor, especially from 
the public health point of view, is that if 
these boiled vegetables are to retain their 
place as important sources of vitamin C in 
the American dietary, the home economist 
has a definite responsibility in teaching 
ways and means of utilizing the cooking 
water. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Consumption in Our Society. By ELIzABETH 
Evutis Hoyr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 420 pp., $3. 
Miss Hoyt has provided a textbook for those 

who wish to cover the whole field of consump- 

tion and not a limited segment of it. Its use- 
fulness to individual teachers will, therefore, 
depend on the way the curriculum in this field 
is organized—whether they are offering an 
introductory course, a single course, or several 
courses which as a group cover the field. So 
far as quality is concerned, by the reviewer’s 
rating scale this book falls in the upper reaches 
where it has few companions. The scope and 
content of this new field of study are correctly 
plotted, in itself no mean attainment and in- 
dispensable in a guide to further research and 
thinking. At every point the discussion shows 
the years that Miss Hoyt has given to the 
development and organization of her ideas and 
to the collection of relevant material. The 
comparative brevity of her treatment of many 
topics is due only in part to the scope of the 
book and to the fact that it was not written 
for advanced students. In part it is due to the 
fact that her thinking and her knowledge have 
reached the point where verbiage and non- 
essentials disappear and we have the essence 
of the matter stated simply and concisely. 
The author has divided her book into four 
parts under the headings “Consumption and 

Choice,” “Consumption and the Exchange 

System,” “Consumption and Its Measure- 

ment,” and “Maximizing of Satisfactions.” 

Part II is the longest, including 14 of the 32 

chapters. Here are discussed such topics as 

advertising, consumers’ protection in the 
market, consumers’ credit, and consumers’ co- 
operatives. There are also chapters on monop- 
olistic practices as consumers’ problems and 
tariff and taxation policies. Part I deals with 


the bases of consumers’ choices and the types 
of interests expressed therein. Here and in the 
final chapters that deal with the fundamental 
issues involved in maximizing satisfactions, is 
Miss Hoyt’s own unique contribution to our 
thinking. Those familiar with her two earlier 
books will find here the same approach to the 
problem, the thesis that our consumption is the 
expression of basic cultural interests and the 
laws governing their development and growth. 
If, as Miss Hoyt suggests, home economics is 
largely applied consumption theory, these 
chapters should be the background for many 
of its courses. 

In Part III, Miss Hoyt discusses the efforts 
that have been made to show actual consump- 
tion habits in quantitative terms and some of 
the results secured. She discusses the problem 
of making international comparisons and of 
making estimates of total American consump- 
tion of various types of goods and services, as 
well as the problems involved in studying scales 
and standards of living and elasticity of 
demand. 

In her preface Miss Hoyt makes special 
mention of her debt to Anna E. Richardson, 
who first provided the opportunity for work in 
consumption at Iowa State College, an oppor- 
tunity that the reviewer knows was without 
limiting restrictions based on narrow precon- 
ceptions as to what should be the nature of 
the work. It is to be hoped that other deans 
may be encouraged by the results of Miss 
Richardson’s experiment to make possible work 
of similar character at their institutions, for 
the last sentence of Miss Hoyt’s book reads, 
“The study of consumption has come a long 
way in the last 10 years, but many of its major 
problems still remain to be formulated, and 
most remain to be answered.’”’—HAzEL Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 
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The Consumer-Buyer and the Market. By 
Jesste V. Cotes. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1938, 596 pp., $3.50. 

Those who teach courses that include buying 
problems of consumers will look upon 1938 as 
a red-letter year because it has provided them 
with textbooks far superior to those they have 
had heretofore. Miss Coles, already well 
known to educators in this field as the author 
of Standardization of Consumers’ Goods, has 
assembled from a wide variety of sources much 
valuable material on the position of the con- 
sumer-buyer in the modern market. She has 
broadened and developed the theme presented 
in her former book—the possibilities of helping 
the household purchaser by standardization 
of terminology and grades and by other market 
devices for providing adequate information 
concerning goods and services bought. But she 
has not stopped there; she has added a picture 
of the functions and organization of our market- 
ing system in the light of the consumer’s needs 
—a welcome departure from the marketing 
texts written primarily to help sellers rather 
than buyers. An appraisal of government aid 
and protection for consumer-buyers includes a 
description of the food, drug, and cosmetic 
act of 1938 and other recent legislation—timely 
and helpful material. Types of consumer 
credit, among them installment credit, also are 
discussed. 

The emphasis throughout the book is on the 
need for intelligent consumers willing to work 
in their own behalf. Quality grading and in- 
formative labeling of goods and certain types 
of government protection are shown to be of 
help only if the consumer learns to use them. 
Consumers trained to examine the market 
critically and to demand fair treatment can 
do much to improve merchandising practices. 
Equally important is the influence of the con- 
sumer on regulation of the market, which Miss 
Coles sums up as follows: “If consumers would 
exert their potential control over government 
action in their behalf, they must adopt a pro- 
gram which includes education, assumption 
of responsibility by individual consumers, and 
a development of pressure groups representing 
consumers’ interests.’"—Day Monroe, U. S 


Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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Consumer Protection: How It Can Be Secured. 
By Rocer W. Basson and C. N. STONE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938, 207 
pp., $2.50. 

The authors’ familiarity with the effects of 
business cycles gives them an unusual approach 
to the problems of the consumer, his status, 
and dangers and possibilities of action. His 
protection is shown to depend largely on his 
understanding of the underlying factors of the 
situation and on organized consumer co-opera- 
tion. Minor points made are often original 
and provocative, even though the reader may 
not accept all of them as proved. 

It’s an Art. By HELEN Woopwarp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938, 
405 pp., $2.75. 

One of the first women to obtain recognition 
in the advertising business and a successful 
writer since she left it, the author of this behind- 
the-scenes picture tells the general public 
about how the advertising business is actually 
carried on and does so with refreshing frank- 
ness, fairness, and an unfailing sense of humor. 
Not relying merely on her past experience, she 
prepared herself for writing this book by a 
systematic study of present practices and 
conditions. 


Market Research and Analysis. By LYNDON 
O. Brown. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1937, 487 pp., $4. 

Not only forms and techniques but also the 
value of their findings to business are considered 
in this pioneer handbook by a teacher of 
marketing and advertising at Northwestern 
University who also directs research for a large 
advertising agency. Certain sections would 
be valuable to consumers seriously interested in 
understanding merchandising, especially ad- 
vertising. 


Cheddar Gorge: A Book of English Cheeses. 
Edited by JoHn Squrre. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938, 181 pp., $3. 
A book not only for cheese-makers and epi- 

cures but also for all who enjoy gossipy de- 

scriptions of foods and their habitats and the 
things famous people have said about them. 
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The editor sings the praises of the cheese from 
the gorge of Cheddar, and well-known writers 
tell of those from other parts of England, some 
of them, alas, seldom found in the modern 
market. The charm of the book is increased 
by the pictures by Ernest H. Shepard, artist 
to Christopher Robin and Winnie-the-Pooh. 


Olla Podrida: Piquant Spanish Dishes from the 
Old Clay Pot. By Extnor Burt. Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938, 
277 pp., $3. 

A collection of Spanish, Mexican, Latin- 
American, and Creole recipes assembled by the 
author with the help of friends and students 
and in travel; adapted somewhat to the use of 
materials familiar in the United States. 


The Romance of Candy. By Atma H. AustTIN. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938, 234 pp., 
$2.50. 

Intended “to present to the average reader 
the salient facts concerning the origin, develop- 
ment, and nature of the candymaking indus- 
try,” said to be the eighth largest food industry 
in the United States. Prepared with the help 
of specialists from the industry, the book brings 
together in readable form information from 
many sources. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease. By LENNAF. 
Cooper, Epirn M. BARBER, and HELEN S. 
MITCHELL. Seventh edition, revised. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938, 
708 pp., $3. 

This revision of a standard book for dietitians 
and nurses marks the tenth anniversary of its 
publication (see review in JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics for November 1928). Its origi- 
nal character has been largely maintained, but 
the material has been reorganized ‘‘to conform 
closely to A Curriculum Guide for Schools of 
Nursing, published by the National League of 
Nursing Education.” 


Nursing Care of Communicable Diseases. By 
Mary ELizABETH PittssBury. Fifth edition. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 

1938, 603 pp., $3. 

First published in 1929, this presentation of 
“prophylactic technics for the prevention and 
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control of disease” has now been brought up to 
date with particular attention to bacteriologic 
aspects, reference material, and technics and 
with a chapter for students on public health 
nursing by Mary E. Edgecomb. 


Vocational Hygiene. By DANrEL CAPLIN and 
S. G. Ocean. New York: Globe Book 
Company, 1938, 207 pp., $1.60. 

A book intended to promote the integration 
of hygiene with trade subjects in vocational 
high schools. Homemaking subjects are not 
included, but a few sections dealing with general 
principles of hygiene and safety would be useful 
in connection with them. 


You Can Sleep Well. By EpMuND JACOBSON. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 269 pp., $2. 
Through informal doctor-and-patient dis- 

cussion, a simple method of overcoming mild 

forms of sleeplessness is here explained and 

described. The author has made extensive 
studies of sleep and relaxation at the University 
of Chicago and in his own laboratory, and is 
the author of a more technical volume on 
Progressive Relaxation. 


Beauty Plus—. By Mary MACFADYEN. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1938, 272 pp., 
$1.96. 

The subtitle of this book, “The Smart 
Woman’s Key to Beauty, Health and Charm,” 
suggests its easy style and touch of worldly 
wisdom more than the practical common sense 
of the advice it gives—advice strengthened by 
the author’s successful experience as a physi- 
cian to women. 


Youth Tell Their Story. By Howarp M. BELL. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938, 273 pp., $1.50. 

The report of a “study of the conditions and 
attitudes of young people in Maryland between 
the ages of 16 and 24” which the author con- 
ducted for the American Youth Commission 
and which has been frequently referred to in 
both the daily press and special journals. 


Youth in the Toils. 
and Pryor McNEILL GRANT. 


By LEONARD V. HARRISON 
New York: 
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The Macmillan Company, 1938, 167 pp., 

$1.50. 

“An authoritative and thorough considera- 
tion of the delinquency problem in New York, 
and especially of the system now used in deal- 
ing with the delinquent boy.” Based on a 
study made for a special Delinquency Com- 
mittee formed in connection with the Boys 
Bureau, an agency of two leading nonsectarian 
family welfare agencies of New York City. 
Although dealing primarily with conditions 
there, the general picture presented is suffi- 
ciently like that in other states and cities to 
give wide value to the descriptions of the effects 
of present methods of handling boy delinquents 
and to the well-considered suggestions for im- 
proving laws and procedures. A book for the 
layman as well as the criminologist and social 
worker. 


Babies Are Human Beings: An Interpretation of 
Growth. By C. ANDERSON ALDRICH and 
Mary M. Atpricu. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938, 128 pp., $1.75. 

An associate professor of pediatrics at the 
Northwestern University Medical School and 
his wife have co-operated in this attempt to 
translate scientific findings into terms that 
ordinary parents can understand and profit by 
in connection with the development of their 
own babies. 


Children’s Play: Indoors and Out. By Eiza- 
BETH F. Boetricer. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938, 189 pp., $2. 

Ten years of practical experience as well as 
special study have given the author exceptional 
familiarity with why and how children like to 
play, how play can be made most helpful in 
their mental and physical development, and 
how to select play materials and activities. 
The book is well organized and simply and 
pleasantly written. 


I Have a Song to Sing You. By Laura E. 
Ricuarps. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1938, 132 pp., $1.75. 
These tuneful, simple, and imaginative 


rhymes for children have an added interest for 
home economists because the author was the 
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sister-in-law and friend of Ellen H. Richards, 
as well as a successful writer of stories and 
verse for three generations of children. The 
illustrations are by Reginald Birch, beloved by 
children ever since he did the pictures of ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” in St. Nicholas. 


Antoniorrobles’ Tales of Living Playthings. 
Translation by EpwARD HUBERMAN. New 
York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1938, 119 
pp., $0.50. 

Whimsical stories about Spanish children 
and their toys by one of the best-known Spanish 
writers for children. Fritz Eichenberg has 
caught their spirit in his illustrations. 


Six Rooms Make a World. By Gove Ham- 
BIDGE. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 338 
pp., $2.50. 

The study, the kitchen, the dining room, the 
bedroom, the children’s rooms, and the living 
room are used as starting points for philosophiz- 
ing on the functions of the successful home. 
The roles of husband, wife, children, and mate- 
rial surroundings in developing satisfying 
family relationships are discussed in a way 
which suggests long-felt interest in the home 
as the setting for a happy life. 


Practical Radio Writing. By KATHARINE 
SEyMouR and Joun T. W. Martin. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938, 308 
pp., $2. 

How to Write for Radio. By JAMES WHIPPLE. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 425 pp., $3.50. 
These two books are alike in that they are 

both attempts by experienced radio writers 
to tell other people how to do it. The one by 
Seymour and Martin is shorter, makes less 
attempt to explain why things are done as they 
are, and includes somewhat more information 
about other phases of the radio business. 
Whipple, while not neglecting practical sugges- 
tions and advice, devotes more attention to 
the analysis of various types of radio scripts 
and how they differ from plays, scenarios, and 
other writings for purposes comparable to those 
of radio. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The influence of disparity of incomes on wel- 
fare, E. L. THornprke. Am. J. Sociol. 
44, No. 1 (July 1938) pp. 25-35. 

For each of 295 cities the disparity or varia- 
bility in amounts paid for rent, or its equivalent 
if the home is owned, is computed as a rough 
measure of disparity of the incomes of urban 
families. Also there is computed for each city 
an index of the general goodness of life for good 
people from 37 items indicative of welfare and 
an index of the quality of the population from 
11 items indicative of intelligence, morality, 
and devotion to the family. The intercorrela- 
tions of the two indices, various scores for 
parity, median amount paid for rent, and the 5 
per cent rental are computed. The author’s 
conclusion from comparison of these measures 
is that social effort should be devoted to im- 
proving the quality of a community’s residents 
rather than to equalizing their incomes. 


The standard of living in Sweden, R. STERNER. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 197 
(May 1938) pp. 7-19. 

According to the author, levels of living in 
Sweden are considerably above those of South- 
ern, Eastern, and Central Europe, and compare 
favorably with those of all other countries in 
Northwestern Europe. Nearly two thirds of 
the 6 million inhabitants live in rural districts. 
Sweden is highly industrialized, but many 
industries are in rural districts. In 1935 the 
median incomes of unbroken families were: 
1,993 krona (about $498) for the entire country; 
1,421 krona ($355) for rural districts; and 
3,036 krona ($759) for towns. A study of 
1,761 urban and rural household accounts kept 
in 1932-34 revealed that in the towns childless 
couples spent on an average 27 per cent of their 
income on food, and families with three or more 
children under 15 years of age, 35 per cent; 
large families of agricultural or forest workers, 
55 per cent. Diets often were deficient, es- 
pecially in protective foods. Housing still 


needs improvement, although there seldom are 


slums in Swedish cities. About 15 per cent of 
the rural dwellings investigated in 1936 were 
utterly out of repair. Living quarters, often 
consisting of ‘‘one-room-with-kitchen,” are far 
too cramped in both towns and rural districts. 
The housing problem constitutes one of the 
most serious social problems in Sweden, and 
remedial measures are being taken. 


Swedish women in industry and at home, A. 
MyrpaL. Ann. Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. 
Science 197 (May 1938) pp. 216-231. 
During the rapid industrialization of Sweden, 

the status of Swedish women has been revolu- 

tionized. In the author’s opinion their eco- 
nomic standard, legal status, civil rights, daily 
work environment, and general attitude toward 
life are all closer to a complete equality with 
those of men than in most other countries. 

The exodus from the home to the labor market 

excited an important influence upon many 

human relations: (1) Women have been left 
more alone with the task of rearing the children; 

(2) the father, as often the only income earner 

in the family, has become responsible for family 

maintenance; (3) the profitableness of marriage 
has gradually been brought into question; and 

(4) domestic work is tending increasingly to 

become part-time work. Gainfully employed 

women have increased in number and have 
penetrated an increasing number of spheres of 
labor, but at every stage they have been made 
subject to special conditions, exceptional rules, 
and traditions, which have been linked with the 
stronger attachment of women to the family. 

There is still the unsettled question of the legal 

right of married women to work. 


Levels of living and population pressure, W. S. 
THompson and P. K. WHELPTON. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 198 (July 
1938) pp. 93-100. 

Population pressure is effective as a dis- 
turber of international relations only when 
the scarcity of resources is strongly felt by large 
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masses of the people. It then becomes possible 
for the leaders to organize strong military 
support with which to venture forth in search 
of larger resources on which the population 
can be kept at work making goods to improve 
its level of living. Such conditions now exist 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan. In China the 
masses are unaware that large numbers of 
people elsewhere live better than they do and 
there is no widespread feeling of population 
pressure. Countries like Japan, Russia, Italy, 
and Poland still have a fairly high birth rate 
and a decreasing death rate, which leads to a 
rapid natural increase, and these population 
increases later may result in shifts in the dis- 
tribution of the world’s resources. 


Commercial banks and small loans, J. A. 
Brown and J. E. De Lano. Harvard Bus. 
Rev. 16, No. 4 (Summer 1938) pp. 481-490. 
The potential field for consumer financing is 

indicated by the rapid growth of the small-loan 

companies and of the very large credit institu- 
tions which finance sales of various consumer 
articles, especially automobiles. While banks 
possess several advantages which may enable 
them to enter the field successfully, they 
nevertheless face increasingly intense competi- 
tion. Very few banks know whether small 
loans are profitable, but those that have 
efficiently administered and soundly conducted 

such a department have generally found it a 

valuable addition to their services. 


How to economize on laundry. Homestead 
Bulletin No. 4, School of Living, Suffern, 
N. Y. (1938) 16 pp. 

American families averaging 4.5 persons soil 
an average of about 30 pounds of clothes 
every week. If the family income is $2,100 
per year (from $1,500 to $3,000), the School 
of Living recommends that the laundry be done 
at home. The yearly savings will vary from 
$33.28 to $120.25, depending on the laundry 
service with which a comparison is made. The 
author states that no increase in time spent by 
the homemaker in this type of work need be 
made if the work is done in a properly equipped 
home laundry, and that the equipment can be 
financed through the cash savings thereby 
effected. 
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Consumers’ cooperation in the United States, 
1920 to 1936, F. L. ParKEer. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 47, No. 2 (Aug. 1938) pp. 223-239. 

It is estimated that retail consumers’ co- 
operatives providing goods and services of 
various kinds numbered about 4,100 at the end 
of 1936, with a membership of over 830,000 
and an annual business of nearly $188,000,000. 
In addition, there were 5,000 telephone asso- 
ciations with 330,000 members; 5,440 credit 
unions with 1,212,000 members; and 1,800 
insurance associations with 6,800,000 policy- 
holders. The 3,600 retail associations were 
served by 20 regional wholesale associations 
doing an annual business of $36,000,000. The 
survey revealed not only a greater diversifica- 
tion of co-operative activities but also a sounder 
development than at any time since the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics began to collect information 
regarding the movement. 


Distribution Papers, Seventh International 
Management Congress, Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 19 to 23, 1938. 

Consumer wants and product acceptance, 

P. T. CHERINGTON, pp. 3-5. 
Consumer research for department stores, 
N. B. Scorr and R. Rosson, pp. 6-9. 
Pricing policies and customer classification, 
W. L. Tuorp, pp. 82-84. 

Educated consumers—improved production, 
E. LILLren66K, pp. 87-89. 

Packaging and its effects upon the standard 
of living, I. D. Wo xr, pp. 90-93. 

These articles emphasize: the importance of 
knowing the details of consumer demand in 
market analysis and sales planning; the problem 
of cost and price with reference to various 
channels of distribution; the problem of con- 
sumer education before advertising and sales 
promotion create the demand for new products; 
and the influence of the modern package. 
[Excerpts of these and other papers from the 
Congress are given in Domestic Commerce 22, 
No. 9 (Sept. 30, 1938) pp. 177-188.] 


Home Management Papers, Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 19 to 23, 1938. 

Job analysis in homemaking, J. L. Hypes, 
pp. 7-12. 
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Consumer-retailer relations, H. W. Bricur- 
MAN, pp. 31-35. 

Family finance and the advantages of a 
family budget-bureau, J. PoLAK-KIEK, pp. 
44-49. 

Money 
50-53. 

These articles emphasize: the homemaker’s 

managerial responsibilities and activities; the 
relation between the problems of the household 
consumer and those of the producer and dis- 
tributor; the principles underlying the utiliza- 
tion of family resources; and the importance of 
obtaining maximum satisfaction for the money 
expended. [For other home management 
papers presented, see pages 733 and 734.] 


management, H. F. BIGELOw, pp. 


Some trends in women’s work, C. G. Woop- 
HOUSE. Soc. Forces 16, No. 4 (May 1938) 
pp. 543-552. 

Since the number of women is increasing 
more rapidly than that of men in the popula- 
tion, especially in urban areas, the proportion 
of women in gainful employment will continue 
to rise, although probably not so rapidly as in 
recent decades. There seems to be every 
reason to expect more married women to enter 
employment outside the home. Certain occu- 
pations, particularly clerical work, are being 
restricted to young women only. Retraining 
programs should be organized in order that 
women let out at early middle age may transfer 
to other types of work, and careful study should 
be made of the whole problem of the age factor. 
Instead of replacing or competing with men, 
women are finding jobs in lines of work which 
are employing women primarily, such as the 


newer service occupations. 


The standard of living of farm and village 
families in six South Dakota counties, 1935, 
W. F. Kumiren, C. P. Loomis, Z. E. BAn- 
KERT, E. DES. BRUNNER, and R. L. MAc- 
NAMARA. S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
No. 320 (March 1938) 63 pp. 

This study was based on information ob- 


tained from 25 sample areas within 6 South 
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Dakota counties, typifying 6 different sections 
of the state. The data on the 646 schedules 
from farm owners, 445 from farm tenants, 376 
from village owners, and 398 from village 
tenants were analyzed according to: total 
value of living, distribution of goods and 
services, size of family, stage in family life 
cycle, description of family dwelling, and some 
nonmaterial elements of the standard of living. 
The cash income of farm operators was com- 
pared with their cash expenditures. With 
rising incomes the proportions spent for food, 
housing, and maintenance decreased, while the 
proportions spent for automobiles, health, 
and advancement increased. Size of family 
and income directly affected the proportion of 
expenditures for food, housing, and main 
tenance. The open-country families used a 
much greater proportion of their incomes for 
food and automobiles; the village families, for 
housing and maintenance, clothing, advance- 
ment, and health. The standards of living 
were usually higher in those tenure and resi- 
dence groups where the male heads and 
homemakers had had the most education. 


Unattached women on relief in Chicago, 1937, 
H. A. Byrne and C. Hittyer. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. No. 158 (1938) 
84 pp. 

A representative group of 604 women, 
slightly more than 5 per cent of all women-one- 
person families on relief in Chicago, was 
selected almost at random in 14 relief districts. 
Three fourths of them were over 45 years of 
age. More than half were white women, who 
had been dependent, on the average, for about 
2 years. The majority had been self-support- 
ing or financially independent before loss of 
employment, ill health, or other misfortune 
had made application for relief necessary. 
The women had difficulty in finding homes at 
rental rates that the Chicago Relief Adminis- 
tration could pay and were constantly forced 
to use money intended for food to buy other 
necessities. 


Ms Be Oe 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The oxalic acid content of some Indian food- 
stuffs, B. N. Mayumpar and N. K. DE. 
Indian J. Med. Research 25, No. 3 (Jan. 
1938) pp. 671-675. 

Oxalic acid was determined in 52 foodstuffs 
common in India by a modification of the 
standard method. Results are in fair agree- 
ment with previous investigations.—C. C. 


The “available” iron in some common Indian 
foodstuffs, determined by the aa’ dipyridine 
method, S. RANGANATHAN. Indian J. Med. 
Research 25, No. 3 (Jan. 1938) pp. 677-684. 
“(1) One hundred common Indian food- 

stuffs have been analysed for their ‘available’ 

iron by a chemical method involving the use of 
aa’ dipyridine. The method finally evolved 
by Kohler et al. has been improved. (2) The 
foodstuffs analysed were found to vary widely 
as regards the percentage of total iron ‘avail- 
able’; in general, leafy vegetables and condi- 
ments and spices, usually considered good 
sources of iron, show low percentage ‘avail- 
ability,’ while the other groups of foodstuffs 
contain iron of which about 30 to 40 per cent 
are ‘available.’ Percentage ‘availability’ in 
the various groups of foodstuffs was very vari- 
able.” These results agree better with those 
of Wisconsin than of British workers.—C. C. 


Phytin-phosphorus content of Indian food- 
stuffs, A. R. SUNDARARAJAN. Indian J. 
Med. Research 25, No. 3 (Jan. 1938) pp. 
685-691. 

“The phytin-phosphorus content of 67 
foodstuffs has been determined. In cereals a 
high percentage of total phosphorus is present 
as phytin, while in vegetables, with certain 
exceptions, the percentage is small or phytin 
is absent.”—C. C. 


The availability of calcium from Chinese 
cabbage (Brassica pekinensis, Rupr.), HSUEH- 
CuuncG Kao, R. T. Conner, and H. C. SHER- 
MAN. J. Biol. Chem. 123, No. 1 (March 


1938) pp. 221-228. 
In the study here reported, it was found that 


a combination of inner white and outer green 
leaves contained 0.84 per cent Ca and 0.74 per 
cent P on the air-dry basis. The authors 
estimate that utilization of Ca from such 
cabbage is about nine tenths that from dry 
skim milk.—C. C. 


The influence of a daily serving of spinach or 
its equivalent in oxalic acid upon the mineral 
utilization of children, P. Bonner, F. C. 
HumMeEL, M. F. Bates, J. Horton, H. A. 
Hunscuer, and I. G. Macy. J. Pediat. 12, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 188-196. 

Metabolism studies were performed on 10 
healthy children, aged 5 to 8. Spinach was fed 
as canned, puréed material, 100 grams per day, 
as a supplement to an adequate basal diet, 
followed by an equivalent amount of oxalic 
acid. The calcium storage was not altered; 
the authors conclude that spinach has no toxic 
effect and has value in children’s diet because 
of its richness in vitamins and in minerals, 
especially iron.—C. C. 


Variations in mineral food analyses, A. H. 
Worp and G. WaKkEHAM. Univ. Colo. 
Studies 25, No. 3 (May 1938) pp. 181-194. 
The data from an extensive survey of shed 

analyses on Ca, P, Fe, and S in fruits, vege- 

tables, nuts, and cereals are summarized in a 

table showing the number of analyses noted, 

the maximum and minimum values, and the 
ratio of minimum to maximum. The findings 
are analyzed and tables show, for each element, 
foods varying 25 per cent or less, 26 to 200 per 
cent, and over 200 per cent. Even in the 
groups of foods considered rich as sources of 

Ca, P, or Fe, individual members generally 

show a variation greater than 25 per cent. 

For Ca and Fe the variation amounts to more 

than 200 per cent in the majority of cases; for 

P the variation is usually between 26 and 200 

per cent. The significance of this variation 

in dietary planning is pointed out, and probable 
reasons for the discrepancies are suggested. 

A bibliography of about 80 references is 

included.—G. A. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The relation of flour strength, soy flour and 
temperature of storage to the staling of 
bread, W. R. STELLER and C. H. BaImLey. 


Cereal Chem. 15, No. 3 (May 1938) 
pp. 391-401. 
The viscosimetric and the sedimentation 


methods and the compressibility test were used 
by the authors to measure staleness of bread. 
The results showed that flour strength is a 
factor in the aging of bread crumb. Increasing 
the temperature of storage from 11° to 42°C. 
slowed the rate at which bread became stale. 
The addition of soybean flour to the bread 
dough helped to retard the staling of the baked 
bread. The most rapid change in crumb char- 
acteristics occurred during 8 to 12 hours after 
the bread was taken out of the oven. The 
compressibility and viscosity measurements 
were found to be more consistent and uniform 
than the sedimentation method.—E. F. W. 


Potato mealiness and changes in softness on 
cooking, M. A. BArMorE. Food Research 2, 
No. 4 (1937) pp. 377-383. 

Studies were made on 6 varieties of Colorado 
potatoes to determine the relationship between 
the mealiness, or texture, of cooked potatoes 
and the starch content. Attempts were also 
made to correlate all the remaining major 
constituents of the potato, such as water, fat 
and fiber, and ash and ash constituents, with 
the texture score. The studies confirm the 
report of other investigators that starch con- 
tent is the major factor contributing to meali- 
ness. The author states that starch, however, 
is only one of the factors contributing to a 
desirable texture. Protein content seems to 
have some influence. A marked relationship 
was noted between softening as measured by 
the penetrometer and starch content.—E. F. W. 


Vitamin C content of vegetables. IX. Influ- 
ence of method of cooking on vitamin C con- 
tent of cabbage, M. WELLINGTON and D. K. 
TRESSLER. Food Research 3, No.3 (May- 


June 1938) pp. 311-315. 
Losses of vitamin C caused by three different 


methods of cooking—boiling, steaming, and 
panning—were determined for Gloria cabbage. 
In the raw condition the cabbage had an ascor- 
bic acid content of 0.32 mg. per gram and there- 
fore was considered a good source of this vita- 
min. Boiling destroyed less than one sixth of 
the original ascorbic acid. However, when 
finely shredded cabbage was used, about two 
thirds of the ascorbic acid was extracted by 
the cooking water. When larger pieces of cab- 
bage were boiled, the amount extracted was 
less. Steamed cabbage contained more ascor- 
bic acid than drained, boiled cabbage. Al- 
though the amount of ascorbic acid actually 
destroyed was larger than in boiling, the 
amount left in the cabbage was greater because 
very little was extracted by condensing steam. 
In panning the cabbage, about one third of the 
original ascorbic acid was destroyed. There 
was no loss by extraction, since no additional 
water was used for cooking. Therefore, the 
panned cabbage contained about two thirds of 
its original ascorbic acid content.—M. C. S. 


Fishy flavor and odor in turkey meat, D. R. 
MARBLE, J. E. Hunter, H. C. KNANDEL, 
and R. A. Dutcner. Poultry Science 17, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 49-53. 

This article reports tests conducted at Penn- 
sylvania State College on 26 roasted turkeys, 
which were judged by a group of 19 men and 
women. According to the results, rations con- 
taining either 1 per cent of a poultry grade of 
cod-liver oil (not U.S.P.), or 10 per cent of 
vacuum-dried white fish meal, or both, im- 
parted a fishy flavor and odor to turkeys 28 
weeks of age. Turkeys fed the combination of 
cod-liver oil and fish meal were fishier than 
those fed rations containing only one of these 
ingredients. The judges detected more fishi- 
ness in thigh than in breast, more in pan drip- 
pings than in flesh, and more in female turkeys 
than in males. The authors concluded that 
by removing cod-liver oil and white fish meal 
from the diet 8 weeks before slaughter, fishy 
flavor and odor were practically eliminated.— 
L. M. A. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


HOUSING 
New way to slum clearance urged, H. Woop. 

Am. Builder 60, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 

34-36, 90. 

In Chicago the slum belt that surrounds the 
loop has been creeping outward at the rate of 
half a mile every 5 years. Since individual 
enterprise cannot stop this retreat of good resi- 
dential districts, a group of prominent real 
estate interests is suggesting a program of joint 
action under public supervision. The proposal 
is to put housing, privately financed, on the same 
basis as public utilities and to appoint a public 
regulatory commission to which private com- 
panies would be responsible. In order to speed 
up the clearing of large blighted areas and clear 
the way for large-scale building operations, the 
commission should be empowered to condemn 
housing. It is believed that under such a 
system abundant private capital for low-cost 
housing would be forthcoming. 
Lumberman erects dry-built house. Am. 

Lumberman 65, No. 3130 (July 16, 1938) 

p. 19. 

A man employed in the lumber industry has 
built what he terms a “‘dry-built”’ home, using 
dry materials throughout. With generally 
prevalent methods, great care is used in drying 
lumber and in keeping it dry until it is used in 
construction. However, when a house is built, 
plaster containing much water is often applied 
to the lumber; and a large part of this water is 
absorbed by the lumber, so that the house is 
damp for a long period. In this house, plaster 
board, insulation board, and similar materials 
were used instead of plaster, in the basement 
as well as the upper floors. 


Develop elementary house for small-income 
buyer. Am. Lumberman 65, No. 3131 
(July 30, 1938) pp. 32-33. 

Just outside Pontiac, Michigan, a low-cost 
housing program under private auspices is in 
progress. All houses measure 24’ x 20’ and 


have identical floor plans, with no basements. 
They are left unfinished or partly finished on 
the inside so that prospective buyers may com- 
plete the work themselves. 


Rough wiring, 


rough plumbing, a septic tank, a toilet stool, 
and kitchen sink are in place. The chimney 
is made of cement blocks with openings for 
The price is $1,850 or, if finished 
The builder calls 


stove pipes. 
by the company, $2,500. 
them “Model T’” houses and maintains that 
the profit on each house is very small and that 
only careful management and large production 
makes the project possible. The present crew 
of workers can put up a house in one day, and 
it is claimed that the waste from the building 
operations can be carried away in two bushel 
baskets. 


The “‘home selector.” Fed. Home Loan Bank 
Rev. 4, No. 10 (July 1938) p. 360. 

In order to help prospective homeowners, 
the federal home building service section of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has developed 
the “home selector” feature of its Portfolio of 
Small Homes. In this, attractive and practical 
home designs, produced by leading residential 
architects and approved for use under the plan, 
are classified by size and cost of construction. 
The Portfolio of Small Homes is supplied at a 
nominal cost of $10 to lending institutions 
approved to operate the Federal Home Building 
Service Plan. Distribution is handled by re- 
gional federal Home Loan Banks and by the 
federal Home Building Service Section, I’ederal 
Home Loan Bank Board Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Old houses vs. new houses, G. PRIESTMANN. 
Real Estate Mag. 19, No. 10 (Aug. 1938) 
p. 9. 

A house is usually at the zenith of its market 
value when first built. The buyer, therefore, 
gets more for his money with a house that is a 
few years old. As a rule, he also has more 
variety of choice in older houses. Other ad- 
vantages are that the quality of the neighbor- 
hood is well established, trees and shrubbery 
are more attractive, and it is easier to detect 
poor workmanship since settling and cracks 
will have become apparent. In addition, the 
most desirable sites are usually the first to be 
built on, and older houses are likely to be closer 
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to transportation lines, schools, churches, and 
shopping facilities. 


Urban housing in the United States, E. E. 
Woop. Home Management Papers, Seventh 
International Management Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 19 to 23, 1938, pp. 
91-94, 

American families in the upper-income 
brackets live in homes which are exceptionally 
modern and convenient. At the lower-income 
levels housing conditions are distressingly sub- 
standard. More than 80 per cent of the houses 
are of wooden construction, which when neg- 
lected, deteriorates faster than other materials. 
It is estimated that about one fourth of all 
urban housing, or 3,500,000 dwelling units, need 
replacement. A complete survey of residential 
buildings in 64 representative cities throughout 
the nation in 1934 showed that 18.1 per cent 
needed major structural repairs or were unfit 
for use. Of 435,264 family dwellings included, 
20.7 per cent contained less than 4 rooms, 16.8 
per cent were crowded, 5 per cent had no run- 
ning water, 8.1 per cent were without electric 
lights, 13.5 per cent without private indoor 
water closet, 20.2 per cent without bathtub. 
Replanning and rebuilding our cities for health- 
ful and efficient living as part of the national 
conservation movement seems likely to be a 
major task of the next generation. 


rural housing, M. M. 
WILSON. Home Management Papers, 
Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., Sept. 19 to 23, 
1938, pp. 95-98. 

Rural housing is a problem which concerns 
12,000,000 American families. The Farm 
Housing Survey made in 1934 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture showed that of 
600,000 homes visited, 12 per cent were in need 
of complete replacement. Only 15 per cent 
had bathrooms, 18 per cent were wired for 
electricity, and 8 per cent had central heating 
systems. Almost 75 per cent had only coal 
or wood cooking stoves, and only 28 per cent 
had refrigerators. In the war of wants, the 
ease of satisfying them is often a deciding 
factor. Housing must compete with educa- 
tion and the automobile for the farmer’s dollar 


Housing for living 
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and often comes out a poor third. Is this not 
in part due to the fact that it is easy to acquire 
an automobile and an education and difficult 
to acquire a good house? An educational 
effort worthy of nation-wide thought is that of 
training farmers and farm boys in the skills 
required in the construction and maintenance 
of a modern home. Much research is also 
needed to develop plans for suitable farm 
homes. As a rule, standards must be set up 
on the minimum desirable level. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Make war on the weather, E. R. STEELE, JR. 
Better Homes & Gardens 17, No. 2 (Oct. 1938) 
pp. 18, 69-70. 

Best barriers against heat loss are dead-air 
spaces, shiny metal surfaces, and materials 
that are poor heat conductors. For halting 
heat passage through walls and ceilings metal 
foil, board insulation, and bulk or wool in- 
sulation may be used. ‘The insulating material 
made of finely divided material, such as rock, 
wood, mica, cork, glass, gypsum, comes mainly 
in loose form, in blankets, or wrapped in mois- 
ture-resisting building paper that is easily 
nailed in place between joists. It should be 
noted that all of these insulating materials 
except metal foil absorb and hold moisture and 
that their use requires vapor barriers on the 
inside or warm wall. Sizing inside plaster 
walls with aluminum paint provides one form 
of vapor barrier. 


Cutting the coal bills, N. J. Rapper. Bldgs. & 
Bidg. Mgt. 38, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 44-45, 
66. 

The mechanical stoker is now so generally 
accepted that the number of stoker manufac- 
turers has risen from 31 in 1931 to an estimated 
300 in 1937. The result of this rapid expansion 
may be a number of “orphan” makes for which 
it will be difficult to obtain service and replace- 
ment parts. Hence a buyer of an automatic 
firing device should be careful to select a make 
with sound financial backing. Experience in 
an apartment building in Evanston, Illinois, 
shows the saving possible from the use of 
stokers; the fuel bill was reduced from $3,333 
in 1934-35 when hand firing was used to only 
$1,875 in 1936-37 after a stoker had been 
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installed. Part of the saving is due to the 
lower grade of coal which can be used with 
stokers. 


Doctor cautions air conditioning men to step 
carefully. Elec. West 81, No. 1 (July 1938) 
p. 38. 

Air conditioning cannot remove all varia- 
tions in climatic change without bringing possi- 
ble harm to human beings, according to a 
lecture given by Dr. F. M. Pottenger at a 
recent meeting in California of heating and 
ventilating engineers. To keep a good physio- 
logical balance, man needs the stimulation 
brought by changes in the atmosphere, which, 
if not too severe, develop an ability to resist 
disease. A too even artificial climate will 
enervate those subjected to it. Air condi- 
tioning should be content with a reduction in 
temperature of about 10 per cent. 


Public water supplies for air conditioning in 
cities of 20,000 to 100,000 population, 
O.C. HoLterRAN. Heating & Ventilating 35, 
No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 56-57. 

How important the availability of water 
may become is shown in a study of city water 
supplies by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
In 1936, 388 of 434 reporting cities of over 
20,000 population had to meet a greater de- 
mand than in 1935, the increases ranging from 
1 per cent to as much as 50 per cent. Part of 
the increased demand was caused by increased 
use of air conditioning. The condition is now 
considered less serious as manufacturers of air 
conditioning equipment have produced water- 
conserving equipment and are stressing the 
sale of these in preference to equipment which 
uses water freely. 


Mech. Eng. 60, No. 7 


Ice for air conditioning. 
(July 1938) p. 566. 
Cooling with ice requires relatively inex- 

pensive equipment, which consists usually 

of an ice-storage tank or cabinet, a means of 
melting the ice with water, and a pump for 
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forcing the chilled air through coils which cool 
the circulated air. This type of air condi- 
tioning will be more and more used, especially 
when cost must be considered or when the 
period of use is short and the need infrequent 
or uncertain. The cooling system of San 
Antonio Municipal Auditorium was recently 
changed from mechanical refrigeration to ice 
in order to save operating costs. 


Designing equipment for efficiency, G. K. 
TANNER. Home Management Papers, 
Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., Sept. 19 to 23, 
1938, pp. 54-57. 

Efficiency is the capacity to produce desired 
results. An appliance may be considered 
efficient to the extent that it gives satisfaction 
to the ultimate consumer. Since actual wants 
often are obscure, special procedures are needed 
to determine them. An analysis should be 
made of the job which is to be done by the 
appliance, including the purpose of the job and 
a comparison of such factors as the motions, 
time, and skill required and the results pro- 
duced by the usual method with those by the 
proposed appliance. Because the numerical 
ratings assigned to these factors may fail to 
indicate why a given job is disagreeable, they 
may not be sufficient for designing an accept- 
able appliance. Further analysis, however, 
may discover the reasons for the dislike. It 
might reveal, for example, that dishwashing is 
disliked because of its effects on the senses of 
sight, touch, taste, smell, and hearing—effects 
which most mechanical dishwashers do not 
relieve. To determine standards of accept- 
ability, analysis should be made of appliances 
which have proved satisfactory to both users 
and salesmen. Tentative procedures for this 
have been set up, and the results from their use 
indicate that a relatively valid technique could 
be developed through the combined efforts of 
the manufacturer, designing engineer, home 
economist, and marketing specialist. 

M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION 


Nine fundamental factors in checking food 
cost, G. L. WENZEL. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
21, No. 3 (June 1938) pp. 42-43, 97-99. 
Every food service organization that oper- 

ates either for a profit or on a fixed food cost 
basis, is confronted with 9 fundamental factors 
that affect efficiency and cost. They are: (1) 
purchasing control, charts of net and gross 
weights for meats, fruits, and vegetables; (2) 
butcher control, meat-cutting tests showing 
the average expected yield; (3) cooking control, 
formulas for net cooked yields and number of 
portions; (4) portion control, standard portion 
chart to instruct the server in sizes of portions; 
(5) menu control, classified lists of all items 
served; (6) quotation control, month-to- 
month market quotations giving the average 
cost per pound for the year; (7) flexible cost 
control, a chart of selling prices at food costs 
from 334 per cent to 50 per cent; (8) menu 
price control, a menu chart of costs per portion 
of all items at varying market prices; (9) 
monthly food report, a financial statement 
prepared at the end of each month. The 
first 4 factors are checked through the cook, 
the next 4 through the manager, and the last 
through the accountant. 


Waxing terrazzo floors. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 

38, No. 9 (Aug. 1938) p. 32. 

In order to avoid slipperiness in waxed 
terrazzo floors, a thin coat of a liquid wax is 
spread over the surface with a cotton mop. 
The mop is then heated by dipping into hot 
water, wrung out, and quickly swung over the 
waxed surface. The heat melts the wax, 
allowing it to run into the pores of the floor 
surface. The mop carries off any surplus wax. 


Paint and light. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 38, No. 

10 (Sept. 1938) pp. 34-38. 

To obtain the utmost from lighting, reflect- 
ing surfaces should be renewed on a predeter- 
mined schedule. Surfaces depreciate in re- 
flecting value from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
per year. A chart is shown by which the 


economic balance between the cost of light 
absorbed and the cost of repainting can be 
figured. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Floor maintenance, J. G. DEAcon. Hospitals 

12, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 41-42. 

Features which should be considered in 
purchasing a well-balanced, economical water 
wax are: chemical composition, toughness and 
balance of the film, water resistance, clearness 
of film, alkalinity, gloss, and lack of surface 
tension. Simple, easy tests for all of these 
features are described. 


Benefits and problems of standardization, A. 
M.Catvin. Hospitals 12, No. 6 (June 1938) 
pp. 44-48. 

A report of progress made in standardization 
of certain hospital furnishings, equipment, and 
supplies including beds, blankets, chinaware, 
and institutional cotton textiles. 
Linen control, L. T. Cooke. Hospitals 12, 

No. 8 (Aug. 1938) pp. 91-94. 

An analysis of a “central exchange system” 
of control and a “‘daily requisition” plan. The 
former requires more checking in and out and 
cuts losses down to a minimum at some addi- 
tional labor expense. The latter uses a mini- 
mum of linen stock and a minimum number of 
employees, and gives adequate control. 


How to hire a chef. 
(June 1938) p. 585. 
Qualifications are: a highly developed sense 

of taste; knowledge of recipes, temperatures, 

sauces, and garnishes; familiarity with cuts and 
portions; ability to make well-balanced, profit- 
able, and interesting menus. Knowledge of 
the candidate’s training, experience and family 
life, what he reads, how he spends his spare 
time, and his personal habits should be ob- 
tained. He must know how to organize, 
train, and handle people; have a keen sense of 
economy; be scrupulously clean and orderly; 
and be able to pass a rigid physical examination. 


Hotel Mgt. 33, No. 6 


Report of the Fifth Annual Congress of the 
National Executive Housekeepers Associa- 
tion. Hotel Mthly. 46, No. 544 (July 1938) 
pp. 22-23. 

A brief survey of the program shows that 
round-table discussion covered cleaning prob- 
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lems, salaries and hours of employees, 
furnishing and laundering of uniforms, the 
increasing use and proper care of rubber 
mattresses, and the care of hair and other 
types of mattresses. Mrs. Nesbitt, house- 
keeper at the White House, told of her duties. 


Executive housekeepers and employee prob- 
lems. Hotel Mthly. 46, No. 544 (July 1938) 
pp. 24-25. 

The president of the Waldorf-Astoria believes 
that through a new professional attitude the 
ill-repute of institutional domestic work can be 
measurably lessened and finally eliminated, 
which will greatly aid in the selection of -per- 
sonnel. Hours should not exceed 8 per day, 
6 days per week, and wages should begin with 
a fair remuneration for the beginner and rise at 
regular intervals to the highest rate the hotel 
management can financially justify. Promo- 
tion should come from within the organization 
to attract the most desirable type of men and 
women. Next to satisfactory conditions of 
employment, the most important factor for 
satisfactory service is suitable and adequate 
equipment. 


A dissertation on dishwashing, T. S. BLarr. 
Hotel Mthly. 46, No. 546 (Sept. 1938) pp. 
37-40, 54-55. 

Five points to be carefully watched in the 
process are: keeping the machine cleaned and 
oiled, scraping the dishes before washing, 
watching the charging and replenishing of the 
solution tank, checking the rinsing operation 
repeatedly, maintaining proper washing and 
rinsing temperatures. Water analysis should 
be made for the individual setup. Operators 
should be carefully trained and supervised 
while at work. The right cleaning agent is 
one which will keep dishes free from stains and 
glasses and silverware free from water spots. 


The Social Security program, L. ENGLE. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 6 (June-July 
1938) pp. 431-435. 

The major features of the federal Social 
Security program are defined and its objectives 
are presented as they relate to dietitians and 
institutional food administrators. Dietitians 


with their specialized knowledge of the conse- 
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quences of ill-planned and insufficient diets 
are afforded an opportunity to contribute to the 
thinking of their communities by helping 
establish and interpret dietary standards upon 
which the program is carried out. Nutritional 
findings answer such questions as ‘‘adequacy of 
assistance.” 


What should be the ultimate aim of the hospital 
training courses, F. E. BATEsoN. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 7 (Aug.-Sept. 1938) 
pp. 528-533. 

The period spent in the hospital training 
course is one in which the student tests her 
ability to use acquired knowledge through 
practical experience, becomes familiar with all 
phases of the dietary department activity, and 
is orientated into the professional environ- 
ment. The larger obligation of the dietitian 
to the student is centered around the develop- 
ment of judgment through training and ex- 
perience in a surrounding of the highest stand- 
ards. The accomplishment of the ultimate aim 
depends mainly on the attitude of the student, 
the method by which practical experience is 
offered, and the quality of supervision and 
criticism. 

“Refresher” course for dietitians. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 7 (Aug.—Sept. 1938) 
pp. 549-551. 

The Massachusetts Dietetic Association this 
spring carried on a successful 5-day special 
course for dietitians. Mornings were devoted 
to observation and practice under the chief 
dietitians of the several Boston hospitals, and 
subjects covered were therapeutic diets, ad- 
ministration, infant feeding, and problems of 
the small hospital. Topics presented at the 
afternoon sessions were the dietitian as a 
teacher, menu planning, personnel manage- 
ment, diabetes yesterday and today, equip- 
ment, diet in gastrointestinal diseases, dietetics 
in 1938, housekeeping problems, cost ac- 
counting, and vitamins. It was hoped that 
the course would be repeated biennially. 


Open door policy in personnel relations. W. 
McL. SHEepPLER. Modern Hosp. 51, No. 2 
(Aug. 1938) pp. 40-42. 

Cleveland City Hospital has decreased em- 
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ployee grievances and problems by establish- 
ing a personnel office which employees, super- 
visors, and department heads use to clarify 
and remedy difficulties. This has contributed 
materially to more effective organization and 
improved service to patients. Rules for 
handling employee grievances are: to give 
employees a feeling of freedom in bringing 
problems to the office; to make sure that em- 
ployees are satisfied with their supervisor; to 
take time to explain policies; to make use of 
transfers before considering discharge; to 
praise good work; to consider personal problems 
that may affect work; to discharge only for 
“business expediency” and with a spirit of 
well-wishing. 


Free lunch in Baltimore, M. S. Bratz. Na- 
tion’s Schools 21, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 62- 
64. 

Handicapped children in the elementary 
grades are fed adequate lunches in attractive 
dining rooms. The first course is brought in 
on trucks and placed on the tables by em- 
ployees three or four minutes before the 
children enter. Desserts are not served until a 
clean plate is presented. An effort is made to 
include each week oranges, tomatoes, green 
vegetables, eggs, meat, cheese, or fish. All 
handicapped children are checked regularly 
for weight gains, which are usually good. 
Sample menus are listed. 


Men and maids in uniform, M. pE G. BRYAN 
and H.H.Lixn. Nation’s Schools 22, No. 1 
(July 1938) pp. 48-50. 

A uniform style of dress for the service 
employees in an educational institution has the 
following advantages: gives attractive appear- 
ance, if properly selected; identifies the wearer 
with the institution; raises the morale and 
self-respect of the employees; results in greater 
respect from other employees; gains good will 
for the institution; encourages neatness and 
cleanliness in the employee and in the job. 
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Points in selection of the dress should include 
attractiveness and sensibleness of style, com- 
fort, general healthfulness and safety, suit- 
ability for job, durability (wearing qualities), 
resistance to shabbiness and soiling, ease and 
economy of keeping garments neat and clean, 
economy in both original and long-time costs, 
and possibility of modifications to provide 
special conveniences. The newly adopted 
uniforms at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, are described. Emphasis is placed 
on proper fitting uniforms, including scien- 
tifically constructed and well-fitted shoes. 


A tearoom for training, E. F. HEITZERBERG. 
Nation’s Schools 22, No. 1 (July 1938) pp. 
56-58. 

The Hadley Vocational School in St. Louis 
maintains a department designed to train 
pupils for employment in cafeterias and tea- 
rooms. Students prepare and serve the food 
in both tearoom and cafeteria, thereby gaining 
a variety of experience. Half of the student’s 
day is spent in practical laboratory work and 
the other half in academic subjects directly 
related to her vocational choice. The pro- 
gram covers three years. 


Equipment records supply data for school 
kitchens, H. Coortmce. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 2, No. 1 (Sept. 1938) p. 31. 

The cost of purchase and operation of large 
items of equipment for food service in institu- 
tions makes it important to establish and 
maintain complete equipment records. It is 
recommended that the front side of the equip- 
ment record card show item, sales company, 
manufacturer, model number, oiling and in- 
spection schedule, date of purchase, cost, 
terms, guarantee, and power required. In 
order to make it possible to compute the actual 
cost of the operation, the back of the card may 
be used for listing all repairs, parts replaced, 
and labor costs. 

M. S. and M. bE G. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


Dr. and Mrs. Abel. Tribute is paid to the 
work and personality of Dr. John Jacob Abel 
in an article by two former associates, E. M. K. 
Geiling and E. A. Evans, Jr., which appeared in 
The Scientific Monthly for August 1938. The 
last paragraph refers to his wife, Mary Hinman 
Abel, and closes with these words: “Jointly, 
their lives represented the finest fulfilment of 
the ideals of our civilization.” 


Food Consumption of Children. Quantita- 
tive studies of the food consumed by children 
enrolled at the National Child Research Center, 
Washington, D. C., were made during the 
period 1931 to 1936, and the findings are now 
available in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 481, “Food Consumption of Chil- 
dren at the National Child Research Center.” 


Child Labor. The National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, will send on request a mimeographed 
summary of state legislation affecting child 
labor which was passed or defeated in 1938 
legislatures. The Committee will also send 
single copies of a 32-page bulletin entitled 
“Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its 
Control”; this is based on an address given by 
Homer Folks at the time of the 1938 National 
Conference of Social Work. 


Standards of Living. In October 1937 the 
League of Nations Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon its own organization to under- 
take and inviting the International Labour 
Office to co-operate in an inquiry regarding 
“measures of a national or international char- 
acter for raising the standard of living.” The 
economic committee of the League has accord- 
ingly issued a memorandum prepared by N. F. 
Hall of London on “Preliminary Investigation 
into Measures of a National or International 
Character for Raising the Standard of Living.” 
Among section titles are “Value of Approach- 
ing Economic Problems by Way of Standards 
of Living,” “Economic Policies and Deficiencies 
in Consumption,” “The Practical Possibilities 
of Raising Standards of Life,” “Recommenda- 
tions for Further Investigation.” Copies of 


the 91-page bulletin may be obtained from the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York City, for 50 cents each. 

The corresponding publication from the 
International Labour Office is a bulletin of 
similar length entitled ““The Worker’s Standard 
of Living.” It takes up the description, 
evaluation, and determinants of such standards, 
then specific aspects of them in the United 
States, Poland, India, and Japan. The U. S. 
office of the International Labour Office, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., will furnish 
copies of the report at 50 cents each. 


Educational Policies Commission. ‘The 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy” is the title of a volume which the Com- 
mission has prepared to follow its earlier one 
on “The Structure and Administration of 
Education.” It is intended to give “‘a clear, 
practical statement of what schools are trying 
to accomplish beyond mere rote learning.” 
Copies may be purchased for 50 cents each 
from the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Office of Education. The following 
recent publications from the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior, may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for the prices indi- 
cated: “CCC Camp Education: Guidance and 
Recreational Phases,’”’ by Howard W. Oxley, 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 19, 10 cents; “Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1935-36,” by David T. 
Blose and Henry F. Alves, Bulletin, 1937, No. 
2, 15 cents; “A Survey of a Decennium of Edu- 
cation in Countries Other Than the United 
States,” by James F. Abel, Bulletin, 1937, No. 
2, 15 cents; “The School Custodian,” by James 
Frederick Rogers, Bulletin, 1938, No. 2, 10 
cents. 


Elementary Education in North Carolina. 
The interesting “Experimental Program in 
Elementary Education” which has been carried 
on at Spring Hope, under the direction of Ada 
E. Valentine, has been described by Annie M. 
Cherry in Publication No. 200 from the State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


American Youth Commission. Two recent 
mimeographed publications from the Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
are “Recent Surveys Pertaining to Rural 
Youth” and “Status of Research Pertaining to 
Situations and Problems among Rural Young 
People,” both by E. L. Kirkpatrick. They 
have been compiled from data given by persons 
especially well informed and interested in the 
situation of rural youth. 


Youth Organizations. In the bulletin called 
“The National Youth Administration,” the 
nature, scope, and contributions of the Admin- 
istration and its various programs, including 
those for student aid and work projects, are 
described. The pamphlet is officially listed as 
Staff Study No. 13 of the Advisory Committee 
on Education, and may be purchased for 15 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

The American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., has issued 
a mimeographed study by Agnes M. Boynton 
and E. L. Kirkpatrick entitled “Agricultural 
Extension Work with Older Rural Youth.” 


U.S.D.A. Films. Prices for the 300 series 
of film strips issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1938-39 are 
lower than those of the previous year. Until 
June 30, 1939, they will range from 45 to 65 
cents each, the majority selling for 45 or 50 
cents. Subjects include soil conservation, farm 
crops, dairying, farm animals, farm forestry, 
plant and animal diseases and pests, roads, 
farm economics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and adult and junior extension work. 
Lecture notes are provided except with those 
that are self-explanatory. A list of available 
film strips and instructions on how to purchase 
them may be obtained from the Extension 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


$1000 and One.” The 14th annual edition 
of this “Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films” 
is now available for 75 cents from the Educa- 
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tional Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Titles of interest to home econ- 
omists are found both under “domestic science” 
and scattered through other classifications. 


Tests and Measurements. Clara M. Brown 
of the division of home economics, University 
of Minnesota, directed the preparation of the 
“Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation 
and Serving” which the University of Minne- 
sota Press sells at 5 cents a copy or $1 a hun- 
dred. It covers 14 points, including personal 
appearance, habits, laboratory management, 
and meal service, and is intended for use by 
students for self-evaluation, by teachers for 
evaluation of student achievement, and by 
supervisors for evaluation of laboratory effi- 
ciency. Accompanying it is a mimeographed 
manual. 

David Segel, senior specialist in tests and 
measurements, is the author of ‘‘Nature and 
Use of the Cumulative Record,” which appears 
as Bulletin 1938, No. 3, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior, and 
may be purchased for 10 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C, 


Consumer Department in The Nation. Be- 
ginning October 15, Helen Woodward (see page 
724) is contributing a new feature called 
“Pocket Guide” and planned to give consum- 
ers help in their spending. ‘The first install- 
ment, entitled “The Pure in Silk,” told about 
the present agitation for labeling silk and 
rayon and the intricacies of the points in- 
volved. 


Canned Foods. “Nutritive Aspects of 
Canned Foods” is the title of an attractively 
printed, anonymous volume compiled by the 
research department of the American Can 
Company; its subtitle reads, “A bibliography 
of scientific reports, and helpful tables of food 
data.” 

Bessie Brooks West of Kansas State College 
directed the preparation of the recipes given 
in “Canned Food Recipes for Fifty,” a recent 
bulletin from the home economics division of 
the National Canners Association, 1739 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Worsteds. Facts for the use of textile, 
clothing, or clothing economics classes have 
been brought together in a portfolio of charts 
entitled ‘““Worsteds of Today.”’ It was pre- 
pared by Gladys Winegar and may be obtained 
from the Textiles Education Bureau, a depart- 
ment of the Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., an 
advertising agency located at 401 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Home Lighting. In a “Handbook of Resi- 
dential Lighting Practice,”” Myrtle Fahsbender 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company has brought together in simple, non- 
technical language the facts needed in training 
persons for commercial work in home lighting 
or by others interested in the subject. 


Beauty-Shop Workers. According to the 
Labor Information Bulletin for September, 
before August 1, when a state minimum-wage 
law assured them at least $16.50 for a 45-hour 
week, about half the beauty-shop operators in 
New York City earned less than $880 a year, 
and hours of work fluctuated from 8 to 11 
hours a day, the longer hours being especially 
common on Fridays and Saturdays. 


Occupational Pamphlets. Occupations of 
the free-lance writer, industrial chemist, inte- 
rior decorator, and baker are recent additions 
to a series of bulletins issued by the National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Each gives “an appraisal 
and abstract of available literature” on the 
occupation in question and sells for 10 cents a 
copy. 


How to Find a Nurse. To answer frequent 
inquiries, the Nursing Information Bureau of 
the American Nurses’ Association has prepared 
two folders entitled “‘Wanted, a Real Nurse, 
an R.N.” and “Safe Nursing Care and Where 
to Ask for It.”” Copies may be obtained from 
the Bureau, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City. 


Social Case Work. Fall publications of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City, include “Our 
Unchanging Goal: The Family” by Stanley P. 
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Davies, a 24-page bulletin selling for 20 cents 
a copy or $1 for 10 copies. 


The F.T.C. “The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Consumer” was the title of an 
address which R. E. Freer, vice-chairman of the 
Commission, made before the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution on September 27. On 
October 10 he spoke over station WNYC on 
“Wheeler-Lea Amendments to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act.”’ Copies of both talks 
are available from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Government in Small Cities. Because of 
the lack of easily available information about 
the government of small cities in the United 
States, the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation collected facts as to setup, personnel, 
utility control, revenues, expenditures, and in- 
debtedness from 80 cities of less than 5,000 
population in which there was a council-mana- 
ger government. The results are given in a 
mimeographed bulletin obtainable for $1 a 
copy from the International City Managers’ 
Association, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. The story of the 
Public Affairs Committee and its popular in- 
terpretations of current problems is told in the 
pamphlet called “The First Half Million.” 
Other recent titles are “Industrial Price 
Policies,” a summary of the book of similar 
title by Nourse and Drury (see November 
JOURNAL, page 654), and “Behind the Syphilis 
Campaign” by Philip S. Broughton of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. The pamphlets 
may be obtained for 10 cents each from 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


“K. V. Panes and Pains.” Under this cap- 
tion an anonymous writer in Knickerbocker 
News, a publication of the Tenants Association 
of the large-scale New York City housing 
project, Knickerbocker Village, points out that 
because an architect thought that from 12 to 
16 pieces of glass looked better than two to a 
window, she had not 64 but 480 corners to 
clean in her four windows. “This gives me a 
window-pain,” says she. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. This organization, 
which is also a department of the National 
Education Association, has opened offices in 
the N.E.A. Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The full-time 
secretary of the organization is W. P. Neilson, 
formerly of Stanford University; but since he is 
to spend much time in the field, the office is in 
immediate charge of Elizabeth Noyes, formerly 
secretary of the American Physical Education 
Association. 

International Housing and Planning Con- 
gress. The International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning has accepted the invi- 
tation of the City of Stockholm to hold an 
international congress there, opening on July 8, 
1939. Topics chosen for discussion are: 
“Housing of Special Groups,” “Town Planning 
and Local Traffic,” and “Administration of 
Regional Planning.” The address of the 
Federation is Shell Building 608, Rue Canters- 
teen 47, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Safety Congress. Twenty-five 
years of accident fighting by the National 
Safety Council were celebrated at its Silver 
Jubilee Safety Congress and Exposition in 
Chicago, October 10 to 14. The session on 
home safety was held at the Stevens Hotel on 
October 13 under the chairmanship of Rosa- 
mond Losh, executive secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Homemakers Forum on the Air. Stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System are carry- 
ing programs on “The Family in Transition” 
every Wednesday at 1:15 p.m., E.S.T., through 
October, November, and December. The 
broadcasts are a presentation of the Home 
Economics Extension Service of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and the speakers are recognized 
authorities in their fields. 
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NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Lillian Brehm has been appointed to take 
charge of the student clubs of the state. 

Vocational Education. Dr. Muriel Brown 
was guest speaker at the large fall Conference 
on Vocational Education, the theme of which 
was “Integration of Child Development and 
Other Relationship Units.” There was an un- 
usually large attendance of both vocational and 
nonvocational teachers as well as others in- 
terested in this field. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was in Lincoln the week of October 17. 

The number of high schools offering home 
economics has greatly increased this year as 
well as the number offering a 3-year program. 

Extension Service. Muriel Smith, home 
management specialist, is on sabbatical leave 
for study at Cornell. 

Leona Davis, extension specialist in foods and 
nutrition, has resigned to marry Arthur George, 
extension economist in farm management. 

Christine Carlson, formerly home demonstra- 
tion agent in Lancaster County, has a fellow- 
ship in home economics at Michigan State 
College. 

During September, Gladys Gallup of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture directed 3 
district conferences on extension methods. 

University of Nebraska. Costs of residence 
in the new home management house, which 
opened early in November, will be based on a 
low-income budget. 

The following appointments have been made: 
Ruth M. Lusby, as head of the institution 
administration division; Margaret Liston, as 
head of the home management division; Flor- 
ence C. Smith, as instructor in foods and 
nutrition; Etheldreda Jones, as resident adviser 
of one of the home management houses; and 
Emily Shepherd, as graduate assistant in nutri- 
tion research. 
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Edith Carse, head of the housing and equip- 
ment division, returned in September from Eng- 
land, where she spent a year studying with the 
Society of Women Housing Estate Mana- 
gers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


University of New Hampshire. The resident 
and extension home economics departments 
are now located in the new Pettee Hall. Since 
all the offices for the staff open on a single 
lobby, a better opportunity for co-operation 
between the two departments is offered. The 
foods laboratory is equipped with 5 unit kitch- 
ens, a dining alcove, and a recitation area. 
The large, light, airy textile and clothing 
laboratory occupies one end of the building. 
One classroom is equipped with a lantern and 
facilities for reference reading. 

Marion A. Bailey, who directed the equip- 
ping of the unit-kitchen laboratory in Pettee 
Hall, is now instructor in foods and cookery. 

Margaret Karr spent last summer in England 
and Scotland studying nursery school methods. 

Extension Service. About 135 sponge and 
angel-food cakes were entered by New Hamp- 
shire extension women in the state-wide con- 
test sponsored by the New Hampshire Poultry 
Growers Association to encourage the use of 
eggs. The cakes were judged during Farmer’s 
and Homemaker’s Week, and everyone attend- 
ing was invited to taste them at a tea on the 
lawn of the home of Daisy Deane Williamson, 
state home demonstration leader. 

NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Association. 
The Association was proud to release its presi- 
dent, Dr. Helen Judy Bond, to assume the 
presidency of the A.H.E.A. and feels fortunate 
to have the vice-president, Olga Brucher of the 
College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, carry on in her place. The executive 
committee met in Ithaca on October 6 to make 
plans for the coming year. The annual spring 
meeting will be held in Rochester on May 5 
and 6. 

The Greater New York Southeastern Dis- 
trict is planning a series of ‘Career Tours’’ in 
connection with the World’s Fair program, 

State Department of Education. Under 


provisions of the George-Deen Act, 162 teachers 
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in 160 schools continued their work for an extra 
month in 1938 to organize and supervise sum- 
mer home projects and visit homes. There are 
24 new home economics departments in pub- 
lic schools of the state this fall. Many addi- 
tions have been made to the home economics 
staffs of all the teacher-training schools. There 
are 16 institutions of college level offering home 
economics work in the state, and 5 others offer- 
ing post-high-school training. 

Buffalo State Teachers College. Very 
quietly in June, Myrtle Caudell, head of the 
home economics department, retired. Hun- 
dreds of Buffalo alumnae join with other home 
economists in wishing Miss Caudell many 
happy leisure years. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The annual convention was held at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College from October 26 
to 28. Wylle B. McNeal, head of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Minne- 
sota, was guest speaker. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. An 
interesting N.Y.A. project for girls was carried 
on last summer under the auspices of the School 
of Home Economics. One half of each girl’s 
day was devoted to classwork, planned to en- 
courage better family living; the other half was 
spent on a work project organized to meet the 
needs of the school and adapted to the abilities 
of each student. Projects included refinishing 
furniture; making draperies; cleaning, binding, 
and mending rugs; making toys for the nursery 
school; and filing and clerical work for the 
various offices of the school. 

Vocational Home Economics. The twelfth 
annual conference for vocational homemaking 
instructors, attended by over 80 persons, was 
held at the State College from August 31 to 
September 2. Verna Payson, New Hampshire 
supervisor of home economics, spoke on “How 
Consumer Education Affects Family Life” and 
“Planning Course Content for Adult and Older 
Youth Groups.” There were 8 round tables 
on successful methods and activities for special 
units. Dr. Vern D. Irwin, superintendent of 
dental health education, Minnesota State 
Department of Health, discussed “Dental 
Health.” A housing tour was another feature 
of the program. 
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Clarysse Ness is the new itinerant adult 
homemaking teacher working from the state 
department. She was located at Devil’s Lake 
for the first six weeks, while Eva Larson, the 
other itinerant adult instructor, was at Wah- 
peton and three near-by centers. 

Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye of the 
U. S. Extension Service spent September 19, 
20, and 21 with the state extension staff. 

Grace DeLong, state home demonstration 
leader, Julia E. Brekke, clothing specialist, and 
Mrs. Florence P. Day, home management 
specialist, spent the Labor Day week-end in 
Winnipeg studying an exhibit of handicrafts 
representing all nationalities within the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 

The annual 4-H Achievement Institute was 
held from November 1 to 5 at the State College. 

Grace Frysinger and Gladys Gallup of the 
U. S. Extension Service and Dr. Lucile Rey- 
nolds of the Farm Credit Administration at- 
tended the annual! State Extension Conference 
at the State College during the week of 
November 7. 

Adult Homemaking Conference. Mary S. 
Lyle of Iowa State College was guest speaker 
at the conference held from September 6 to 9, 
which was attended by 56 teachers and 
prospective teachers. 


OHIO 


Western Reserve University. The summer 
session showed a large increase in registrants 
for graduate study in home economics. 

Flora Stone Mather College. Alice Abbott 
is now an instructor in the food and nutrition 
division. Alice Treat and Carol Wheeler have 
reorganized and taken over the management 
of the college cafeterias and dormitories so 
that a wider opportunity for practical work is 
now offered to the students in institution 


management. Elizabeth Clapp is in charge 
of the May Squire House at Valleevue 
Farm. 


University of Cincinnati. During the sum- 


mer, Rosamond C. Cook taught at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and Dr. Ada H. Arlitt 
taught at Colorado State Teachers’ College. 

A course in Consumer Education for junior 
and senior high school teachers is being offered 
this year by Miss Cook, who is on part-time 
leave of absence to do some writing. 


Helen 
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Hartman of Michigan State College is substi- 
tuting for her. 

Ohio University. Velma Phillips, formerly 
head of the home economics department, is now 
head of the division of home economics at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman. Dr. 
Florence Justin is acting head of the depart- 
ment at Ohio University. 

North Eastern Ohio Teachers Association. 
School lunchroom managers and directors held 
a’sectional meeting in Cleveland on the after- 
noon of October 28 at which the chairman was 
Mary Hemmersbaugh. Speakers and topics 
were “Practical Nutrition Through an Inte- 
grated Program,” Mrs. Lucille Myers; “Pur- 
chasing for the School Lunchroom,” Edward 
F. Smircina; and “Good Equipment Necessary 
for Efficient Lunchroom Operation,” Owen T. 
Webber. 


OKLAHOMA 


Summer Conference. At the Summer Con- 
ference for Home Economics Teachers held at 
the University of Oklahoma from June 20 to 
25, relationships with out-of-school agencies, 
family life, and adult education were empha- 
sized. Lila M. Welch was director; and repre- 
sentatives of contributing agencies, the State 
Board of Education, and the University 
assisted. Alma Keys, state supervisor of home 
economics in Arkansas, was an out-of-state 
leader. The program included participation 
in a short course on group relationships con- 
ducted by Dr. Alice Sowers, professor of family 
life in the Oklahoma Extension Division. 
Conferences on recreation and parent-teacher 
associations were held at the same time. 

University of Oklahoma. Laura A. Miller 
and Helen H. Hamill of the staff studied during 
the summer at the University of California, 
and Nell Evans, at Columbia University. 
Miss Welch visited her sister in Hawaii during 
August. 

The Oeconomia award to the outstanding 
graduating home economics senior was pre- 
sented to Floreine Dietrich, who entered Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital in July as a stu- 
dent dietitian. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting is to be held at the Lincoln 
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High School in Portland on December 30. As 
usual, the program will be followed by a 
luncheon. 

The Association has joined with the Oregon 
Dietetic Association and the Oregon Nutri- 
tional Council to form a committee to stimu- 
late interest in nutrition problems connected 
with the school lunch and to plan for a con- 
ference later in the year. 

High School Home Economics. In various 
sections of the state, homemaking departments 
are being established in high schools which 
previously offered no such courses; a number 
of long-established departments are being en- 
larged and newly equipped; and building plans 
for many high schools include careful provision 
for homemaking activities. 

Oregon State College. Margaret Fincke, 
Vivian Roberts, Esther Abercrombie, and Alta 
Garrison attended the meeting of nutrition 
research workers of Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Utah in Spokane on October 
7 and 8 for discussion of the co-operative 
project on the ascorbic acid metabolism of 
college students and problems of nutrition 
teaching. 

Helen E. McCullough, recently housing con- 
sultant in the central region of the Farm 
Security Administration, has been appointed 
research assistant in home economics at the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. She 
will assist Maud Wilson in the study of housing 
arrangements for family needs. 

The new nursery school building was ready 
for occupancy in November. In arrangement, 
construction, and setting, it was especially 
designed for its purpose. 

Five graduate students from China (Mrs. 
Y. P. Mei, Yu Chen Liu, Lucy Chow, Hsi- 
Hsuan Yu, and Ruth Sun) and one Japanese 
(Takako Okada) are studying home economics 
at the College this year. 

Extension Service. In all counties having 
home demonstration agents, projects are under 
way on year-round gardens, water systems and 
sanitation, farm and home electrification, con- 
venient kitchens, improvement of home 


grounds, and home and community recrea- 
tion. 

The Extension Service has centered its parent 
education efforts in 4 counties. Growth of 
interest is evidenced by more meetings and 
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larger average attendance. The attendance 
of fathers increased from 9 per cent of the total 
in 1935-36, to 43 per cent in 1937-38. 

The kitchen demonstration truck was again 
shown at fairs and community meetings during 
September in 14 counties of central and eastern 
Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

County Homemaking Education Advisers. 
A plan has been developed to make available 
to all counties in the state the services of the 
28 county homemaking education advisers. 
An adviser will have headquarters in some 
county in each region of the state, and in these 
counties, day unit courses and evening home- 
making classes for adults and out-of-school 
youth will be organized. Supervisory and 
consultative service will be available to all 
counties. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. A special 
series of 10 lectures is to be given this year in 
connection with the afternoon and Saturday 
morning courses offered to home economists 
desiring advanced work toward degrees or 
credit for teachers’ certificates. Subjects in- 
clude Modern Housing Problems (first term), 
Current Problems in Food Consumption 
(second term), and Recent Textile Develop- 
ment (third term). 

Indiana State Teachers College. Dr. A. 
Pauline Sanders, the newly appointed director 
of home economics, was in charge of a confer- 
ence for home economics teachers at State 
College on October 29. The main speaker, 
Dr. Freda G. Winning of New York University, 
discussed “Progressive Developments in Home 
Economics Education.” 

Pennsylvania State College. Irene Patter- 
son has joined the staff to develop a program 
in the education of home economics teachers 
for adult classes in homemaking. 

The portrait of Edith Pitt Chace, painted 
by Niccolo Cortiglia and presented to the Col- 
lege by alumnae, friends, and students, was 
unveiled in the entrance hall of the Home 
Economics Building on Alumni Day, October 
8. Miss Chace retired as director of home 
economics in 1937. Brief ceremonies were 
held in connection with the unveiling, and a 
luncheon for special guests,® faculty, and 
alumnae followed the presentation. 
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Temple University. Grace Nadig has been 
appointed director of home economics. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
Plans are being made by the Association for 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Home 
Economics in Puerto Rico, which will take 
place at the time of the annual meeting, tenta- 
tively scheduled for December 27, 28, and 29. 
At that time Grace J. Ferguson, first supervisor 
of home economics in Puerto Rico, will be 
guest speaker. A bulletin telling the story of 
home economics in Puerto Rico will be pub- 
lished. The committee in charge—Maria T. 
Orcasitas, Sofia Brenes, Berta Cabanillas, Mrs. 
Luz Maria Ramos, and Mrs. Providencia 
Urgell—hopes to hear from continental home 
economics teachers who were in Puerto Rico 
in the earlier years. 

The first book on parent education written 
in Spanish, Dirigiendo al Nifio, has just been 
published by the University of Puerto Rico 
Women Alumnae. Three members of the 
Puerto Rico Home Economics Association are 
contributors: Rosa Marina Torres, who wrote 
on “Psychology of Feeding,” Mrs. Luz Maria 
Ramos, on “Negativism” and “Children’s 
Clothes,” and Mrs. Rita R. Lang on “Relation 
Between Home and School.” 

Carmen Bellavista, a ’38 graduate of the 
University of Puerto Rico who majored in 
dietetics, won the Willsey Medal donated by 
the Association to the student with the best 
combined record for scholarship and leader- 
ship. 

Carmelina Capé, supervisory teacher in home 
economics education at Carolina, has been 
granted a scholarship by the Department of 
Education and is studying at the University 
of Colorado for her M.A. Caroline Newson 
of Texas is substituting for Miss Capé. 

University of Puerto Rico. Mrs. Carmen 
Q. de Mercado and Providencia Bernabe at- 
tended summer school at Iowa State College, 
and Angélica Molina finished work toward her 
master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Esther Seijo, an honor graduate of the Uni- 
versity, has won a scholarship at the University 
of Chicago to study for her Ph.D. 

Extension Service. Dolores Morales Diaz, 


home demonstration agent for Utuado district, 
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has been appointed supervisor, with head- 
quarters at the central office. 

Mrs. Rita R. Lang, Mrs. Manuela F. Parga, 
Flor de M. Monserrate, Antonia Lop&tequi, 
and Zoraida Veglio have been appointed home 
demonstration agents. 

Department of Vocational Home Economics. 
All home economics in the public schools is to 
be vocational in nature. 

Boletha Frojen arrived in Puerto Rico on 
September 12 to assume her duties as supervisor 
of home economics education. She comes from 
Florida, where she had been state supervisor 
for a number of years. 

Sofia Brenes, Margaret D. Fix, and Mrs. 
Luz Maria Ramos have been appointed assist- 
ant supervisors. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive committee held district 
meetings this fall in Rock Hill, Columbia, 
Walterboro, Greenville, and Florence. These 
Saturday meetings began the year’s work in 
each district. 

Columbia College. This year 42 students 
are majoring in home economics, 19 of them 
freshmen. 

The new home management apartment has 
been completed and “the family,” consisting of 
8 senior home economics students, began keep- 
ing house on October 22. 

Woman’s College, Furman University. Ber- 
nice Allen is in charge of courses in household 
administration and food preparation. 

Mrs. L. H. Swain is expanding her clothing 
and textile course for juniors to include more 
consumer and retail problems. She is also 
offering a senior course on the Child in the 
Family. 

Mrs. Catherine Boyd Calhoun is furthering 
a community project in weaving in co-operation 
with the Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development. 

Extension Service. The South Carolina 
Councils of Farm Women have held 3 district 
meetings this fall with an attendance ranging 
from 600 to 1,064. Brief reports were given 
by the County Councils, and the work for the 
coming year, as outlined by the chairmen of 
the 12 state departments, was presented. At 
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each meeting, an outstanding citizen of South 
Carolina gave a talk on questions of the day. 
The farm women came to these meetings in 
school busses and by automobile. Their 
interest, enthusiasm, and the splendid reports 
they made of work done, were an inspiration 
to all who attended. 

Group 4H Leadership Training Camps, 
conducted by 4-H leaders and district agents, 
have been held in 5 centers of the state this 
fall. Home and farm agents come with their 
4-H leaders to these week-end camps. 

Farm Security Administration. At a meet- 
ing of home supervisors of the Administration 
in South Carolina held at Winthrop College 
from September 6 to 10, technical information 
was supplied by extension specialists from 
Winthrop and Clemson Colleges; social services 
were discussed by a member of the faculty of 
the School of Social Service, University of 
South Carolina; and there was a discussion of 
“Economic Conditions of the South.” One 
home supervisor is now provided for each 
county. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The second annual house party was held on 
Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, over a week- 
end in October. More than 100 members were 
present at least part of the time, and it was 
unanimously voted to make the party an an- 
nual affair. 

State Department of Education. Ruth 
Stinson and Margaret Hearn have been 
appointed district supervisors in home educa- 
tion. 

Marie White and Rua Van Horn of the U. S. 
Office of Education visited Tennessee in the 
early fall to plan with local and state authorities 
for a county program in family life education. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. 
New electric equipment has been installed in 
the foods laboratory. 

The Home Economics Club, organized last 
spring, had a beautiful initiation program early 
this fall. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Mary P. Wilson spent her summer vacation 
in Europe, and C. Alicia Dickson visited 
Guatemala. 
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The home economics enrollment for the fall 
quarter shows a large increase. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. Helen 
Robison is teaching home economics in the 
training school. 

Fall activities of the Home Economics Club 
have included catering for the annual freshman 
tea, the annual college reception, and the fall 
tea of the A.A.U.W. branch. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Mary Currier, formerly at State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska, has succeeded May 
Frank as head of the home economics depart- 


ment. Miss Frank is now at Pomona College, 
California. 
Tennessee College. Mrs. Ruetta Day 


Blinks, formerly of Iowa State College, is in 
charge of home economics work at the College 
this year. 

University of Tennessee. The home eco- 
nomics enrollment for the fall quarter is in- 
creased by 18 per cent over last year’s. 

New faculty members are: Myra Bishop, 
assistant professor of foods and home manage- 
ment; Mabel Robinson, instructor in the 
Nursery School; Florence Langford, instructor 
in nutrition and home management; and Alice 
E. McIntyre, instructor in foods and home 
management. 

It has been necessary to open a third home 
management house this year. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, president of 
the A.H.E.A., was guest speaker at the opening 
meeting on October 11. Her topic was “Your 
Association and Mine.” 

Officers of the Association for this year are: 
president, De Vere Cain; vice-president, 
Marian Charles; secretary, Leona Nowak; 
treasurer, Esther Heise. 

Student Clubs. The student clubs held 
their first council meeting of the year on 
October 15 to plan a program of work and 
make final arrangements for their meeting 
during the state convention on November 3. 

Madison Home Economics Club. The Club, 
organized on May 6, 1935, tries to unite pro- 
fessionally trained home economists in studies 
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of problems relating to the home. Meetings 
are held monthly at the College Club, and all 
home economists are eligible for membership. 
At the first fall meeting on October 14, Mrs. 
J. H. Kolb, who recently returned from New 
Zealand, spoke on ‘Home Life in New Zea- 
land.” Refreshments typical of that country 
were served. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Nell C. Field 
resigned in June and is making her home in 
Anoka, Minnesota. Dorothy Anderson is on 
leave for study toward her master’s degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. Their positions 
are temporarily filled by Mrs. Hans Kramer 
and Mrs. Daniel Hopkinson. 

Hazel Rennoe attended the convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association in 
Cincinnati, then taught textiles at Texas State 
College for Women for the second term of the 
summer session. 

The Stout Institute. Dorothy Starkweather 
has succeeded Ruth Lusby, now at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, as instructor in institutional 
management. 

Marie Walters is supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. 

University of Wisconsin. The home eco- 
nomics department has the following new 
members: in related art, Ruth Riefling, for- 
merly of Stephens College, and Betty Schlimgen; 
in foods and administration, Irene Haan, who 
is on leave of absence from Platteville State 
Teachers College, and Mrs. Royce Johnson, a 
former member of the Wisconsin faculty. New 
members of the home economics research 


group include Cleo Gray, Josephine Gardner, 
Elizabeth Peterson, and Mrs. Jean McPherson 
Wayne. 

Abby L. Marlatt was chairman of the “‘Hous- 
ing for Living’’ session of the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from September 19 to 23. 
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Extension Service. Under the direction of 
Gladys Stillman and Gladys Meloche, 7 judging 
institutes with an attendance of over 200 have 
been conducted throughout Wisconsin to dis- 
cuss standards for judges of 4-H and women’s 
exhibits at fairs and 4-H elimination contests. 

Farm Security Administration. Nineteen 
home management supervisors are aiding the 
6,500 Wisconsin families who have obtained 
loans from the F S.A. to better their home 
conditions. Mrs. Clara V. Thompson of 
Washington, D. C., chief of the Administra- 
tion’s home management division, visited the 
state in October. 

Shorewood, Milwaukee. Ruth Schaettle, 
home economics teacher at Shorewood High 
School, has returned to the staff after a year 
as an exchange teacher in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. She reports that “domestic subjects” 
as taught there include cookery, laundering, 
housewifery, hygiene, and, in some centers, 
needlework. The emphasis is placed entirely 
on the craft side. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. Maude 
Williamson, head of home economics education 
at Colorado State College, was the out-of-state 
leader at the annual state home economics 
teachers’ conference from August 22 to 26. 
Under her guidance, home economics curricu- 
lum problems were considered by the 40 
teachers in attendance. 

University of Wyoming. Marita Monroe, 
director of the Commons at the University for 
the past 10 years, has taken a similar position 
at Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Her 
successor is Viola Beery. 

Mary Collopy, state leader of extension 
work, is on sabbatical leave for study at Cor- 
nell University. During her absence, Evange- 
line Jennings, nutrition specialist, is in charge. 
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she is a graduate assistant in the department 
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article “The Cause of Loss of Vitamin C from 
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Family and the Depression: A Study of One 
Hundred Chicago Families, 490 

Family: Past and Present, 413 

Fashion Illustration, 50 

Fashion Is Spinach, 492 

Fearfully and Wonderfully Made, 654 

Financial Survey of Urban Housing, 119 

Financing the Consumer, 118 

First Aid for the Ailing House, 490 

First Steps in Weaving, 415 

Follow the Leadership—and Other Skits, 655 

Food Buying and Our Markets, 337 

Food Buying Today, 490 

Food for the Family, 414 

Food and Physical Fitness, 588 

Food Preparation Studies, 414 

Food Service in Institutions, 413 

Food Tables, 262 

Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic and Social 
Values, 589 

For Luncheon and Supper Guests, 262 
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40,000,000 Guinea Pig Children, 263 

Foundations of Nutrition, 262 

Fundamentals of Chemistry, 51 

Fundamentals of Textiles, 50 

Gardening Indoors, 192 

General Biology Study-Book, 51 

Geography of Reading, 655 

Guidebook for Homemaking in Hawaii, 489 

Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, 190 

Here and There and Home, 589 

Heritage of Cotton, 414 

High School Teachers’ Methods, 51 

History of Agricultural Experimentation and 
Research in the United States, 1607- 
1925, 50 

History of the Business Man, 263 

Home Grown, 118 

Home Management, 587 

Hoover Policies, 655 

Household Mechanics: Industrial Arts for 
the General Shop, 192 

Housing Comes of Age, 652 

Housing Yearbook, 1938, 652 

How to Beat the High Cost of Living, 118 

How Fare American Youth, 117 

How to Get More for Your Payroll Dollar, 
264 

How to Teach, 264 

How to Write for Radio, 726 

I Have a Song to Sing You, 726 

Ice Cream for Small Plants, 262 

Industrial Price Policies and Economic 
Progress, 654 

Integration: Its Meaning and Application, 
264 

Introduction to Child Study, 589 

Introduction to Human Physiology, 653 

It’s an Art, 724 

It’s Fun to Cook, 653 

Junior Clothing, 49 

Junior Foods, 49 

Junior Home Problems, 49 

Lewis Vocational Chart, 338 

Listen and Learn: Fifteen Years of Adult 
Education on the Air, 50 

Living Safely, 192 

Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, 491 

Making Pictures with the Miniature Cam- 
era, 338 

Man, Bread and Destiny, 49 

Man-made Culture, 490 
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Market Research and Analysis, 724 

Materials Prepared by Participants in the 
Home Economics Group of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Summer 
Workshop, 117 

Meals on Wheels, 262 

Milk Control, 119 

Modern Clothing, 491 

Modern Dietary Treatment, 189 

Modern Family and the Church, 489 

Modern Group Discussion, 264 

Money-Making Hobbies, 491 

Mortality Statistics, 1935, 655 

Most for Your Money Cookbook, 262 

Motion Pictures in Education, 191 

Music of the People, 490 

My Vocation, 492 

New Horizons for the Family, 651 

Nursing Care of Communicable Diseases, 725 

Nutrition in Health and Disease, 725 

Of the Earth Earthy, 118 

Olla Podrida: Piquant Spanish Dishes from 
the Old Clay Pot, 725 

Outposts of the Public School, 490 

Owre, Alfred: Dentistry’s Militant Educa- 
tor, 414 

Papers on the Science of Administration, 119 

Parents in Perplexity, 490 

Personal Hygiene Applied, 49 

Physicians and Medical Care, 118 

Picture Book of English Costume. Part I, 
17th Century; Part II, 18th Century, 49 

Plan for Marriage, 652 

Planning for College and How to Make the 
Most of It While There, 118 

Planning Your Home, 652 

Poisons, Potions and Profits, 48 

Practical Radio Writing, 726 

Pressure Politics in New York, 492 

Primer for Diabetic Patients, 189 

Principles and Practice of Public Health 
Dentistry, 414 

Problems of Education, 264 

Problems and Values of Today, 263 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work at the Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Session Held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 23-29, 1937, 120 

Psychology of Early Growth, 589 

Public Administration Organizations: A 
Directory, 1938-1939, 654 
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Public Assistance Worker, 415 

Public Library—A People’s University, 490 

Quantity Recipe File, 491 

Radio in the Classroom, 264 

Reaching Juvenile Markets, 492 

Recipes at Moderate Cost: For School, 
Institution and Commercial Food Ser- 
vice, 653 

Recurring Cycles of Fashion, 1760-1937, 189 

Refurbishing the Home, 652 

Romance of Candy, 725 

Romance of Textiles, 190 

Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen, 655 

Selection of Books for Adult Study Groups, 
338 

Seven Days at Sea, 589 

Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage, 590 

Shopping Districts, 48 

Shopping Guide, 48 

Six Rooms Make a World, 726 

Social Arts Digest, 415 

Social Study of Pittsburgh, 338 

Step by Step in Sex Education, 590 

Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education in the United States, 490 

Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, 117 

Table Etiquette, 50 

Talking Pictures, 191 

Teaching Procedures in Health Education, 
654 

Tested Sentences That Sell, 655 

Textbook of Bacteriology, 653 

To Drink or Not to Drink, 49 

To the Queen’s Taste: A Cook Book for 
Moderns, 120 

Today’s Consumer Family, 414 

Traffic in Health, 48 

United States: A Graphic History, 263 

U. S. One: Maine to Florida, 415 

University Debaters’ Annual, 192 

Vitamin B, (Thiamin) and Its Use in Medi- 
cine, 653 

Vocational Hygiene, 725 

Were We Guinea Pigs, 590 

What Books for Children, 589 

What They Wore: A History of Children’s 
Dress, 49 

When You Buy, 651 

Who Gets Your Food Dollar, 652 

Why Forums, 50 

Wise Choice of Toys, 263 
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Women in the House: Stories of Household 
Employment, 490 
Women in Two Worlds, 490 
Working Girl Must Eat, 653 
You Can Sleep Well, 725 
You Have Seen Their Faces, 264 
Your Diet and Your Health, 49 
Your Money and Your Life, 491 
Youth Education Today, 489 
Youth Makes the Choice, 590 
Youth Tell Their Story, 725 
Youth in the Toils, 725 
Borden Awards for Research, 570, (ed.) 181 
BouDREAU, FRANK G. Co-ordination of Re- 
search in Home Economics with Public 
Health in the Field of Nutrition, 677; 748 
Boy-Girl Relationships Through the Practice 
Cottage, Promoting, 321 
Boys: see Home Economics for Boys 
BraDy, Dorotuy. A Realistic Approach to 
Teaching Clothing Expenditures, 612; 676 
Britton, VircintA. Gainfully Employed 
Homemakers, 467; 520 
Broadcasting: National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting (ed.), 107; Radio 
and Home Economics (ed.), 106 
BROWN, MARGARET. The Pennsylvania Ex- 
tension Service, 171; 216 
Bulgaria, Home Economics in, 243 
Burns, KATHRYN VANAKEN. American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 473; 520; 
Home Economics and Adult Education, 
521; 604; Home Economics and the Agri- 
cultural Program, 73; 144 


C 


Cafeteria, Food for Health in the School, 559 

Cafeterias: see School Lunch 

Canned Goods: What Is in Seven Billion Cans, 
451 

Capps, GERTRUDE SINcLarr. [Contribution 
of Home Economics to the Development 
of Effective Citizenship] In Adult Home- 
making Education, 700; 748 

CasE, FLORENCE Haynes. The Rhode Island 
Nutrition Association, 705; 748 

CASTEEN, Marie L. Tested Recipes for 
Better Food, 559 

Cause of Loss of Vitamin C from Bottled 
Tomato Juice, 487 

Celery, The Ascorbic Acid Content of, 715 
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Certifying the Certifiers (ed.), 404 

CHADDERDON, HEsTER (and Detta A. NEv- 
MANN). Teacher Participation in Revi- 
sion of Courses of Study for Home Eco- 
nomics, 20; 72 

CHANEY, MARGARET S. Food and Health 
Habits of Students at Connecticut Col- 
lege, 39; 72 

Child Development and Family Relationships: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 53, 193, 416, 
591; A Preschool Project, 312; see also 
Family Relationships 

Child Labor Legislation (eds.), 179, 402 

Childhood Education, Association for, 470 

Children’s Books, Publishing (ed.), 38 

“Christmas in the Home’”’ (ed.), 476 

Christmas Seals (ed.), 714 

Citizenship: Contribution of Home Economics 
to the Development of Effective Citizen- 
ship—A Symposium, 692 

Classification and Interrelationship of Housing 
Expenditures, 563 

Cleveland Associated Charities, Twenty Years 
of Home Economics in, 466 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Codes and Better Housing (ed.), 109 

Coffee Icings, Green Color in, 26 

Coun, SAut. The Retailer and Consumer 
Education, 620; 676 

Cores, Jesste V. Wherefores of Consumer 
Education, 617; 676; The Consumer- 
3uyer and the Market (book rev’d), 724 

College Education, Problems of Home Econo- 
mists in, 83 

College Home Economics Departments, Edu- 
cation for Family Life in, 605 

College Residence Halls, Food Service in, 633 

College Women, The Nutritional Status of, 465 

Color and Its Demonstration, 556 

Connecticut College, Food and Health Habits 
of Students at, 39 

Connecticut Home-Canned Tomatoes, 
Vitamin C Content of, 114 

Connor, PrupENcE S. Home _ Economics 
Training for Home Service, 100; 144 

Consumer Education: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Interests (ed.), 578 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 195, 418, 656; Certifying the Certi- 
fiers (ed.), 404; Consumer Interests (ed.), 
578; Consumer Problems in Home Fur- 


The 
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nishing, 297; Consumer Purchases and 
Family Incomes, 376; Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council (eds.), 247, 641; Con- 
sumer Standards Project (ed.), 641; Edu- 
cating the Consumer—A Symposium, 617; 
The Elixir Sulfanilamide Case (ed.), 108; 
Evidences of Need for Consumer Educa- 
tion in Idaho Public Schools, 174; Factors 
in the Economical Operation of an Electric 
Refrigerator, 111; How Women Purchase 
Shoes, 176; Labeling in Texas, 293; Left, 
Right, or Middle (eds.), 249, 405; The 
New Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill and 
the Home Economist, 545, (ed.) 401; New 
Shrinkage Rules for Woven Cotton Goods, 
636; The Newspaper’s Responsibility to 
the Consumer in Advertising Censorship, 
445; Recent Developments in Consumer 
Education in the Secondary Schools, 557; 
A Service Study of Four Qualities of 
Cotton Turkish Towels, 406; A Study of 
the Practices of a Selected Group of Em- 
ployed Women in the Buying and Care of 
Hosiery, 554; Terminology of Government 
Food Grades, 90; Trends in Consumer 
Education (ed.), 235; Turkish Towels and 
Specifications, 395; What Is in Seven 
Billion Cans, 451; You Must Ask Ques- 
tions, 688 

Consumer Problems in Home Furnishing, 297 

Consumer Purchases and Family Incomes, 
376 

Consumer-Retailer Relations Council (eds.), 
247, 641 

Consumer Standards Project (ed.), 641 

Contribution of Home Economics to the 
Development of Effective Citizenship—A 
Symposium, 692 

Contributors: 72, 144, 216, 288, 360, 440, 520, 
604, 676, 748 

Coon, Bevutan I. Problems of Home Econo- 
mists in College Education, 83; 144 

Co-ordination of Research in Home Economics 
with Education, 560 

Co-ordination of Research in Home Economics 
with Public Health in the Field of Nu- 
trition, 677 

Cosmetics: Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(ed.), 401; The New Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Bill and the Home Economist, 
545 
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Cost of Living Studies: An Adequate Standard 
of Living for Women Wage Earners in 
New York State, 217 

Cotton Goods: New Shrinkage Rules for 
Woven Cotton Goods, 636; Service Study 
of Four Qualities of Cotton Turkish 
Towels, 406 

Courses for Public Health Nurses and Social 
Workers, Home Economics Content in, 561 

Courses of Study for Home Economics, Teacher 
Participation in Revision of, 20 

CURRAN, KATHERINE M. (and DonaLtp K. 
TRESSLER). The Cause of Loss of Vita- 
min C from Bottled Tomato Juice, 487; 
520 

Curriculum Modification in a Junior High 
School, Experiment in, 310 

Curtiss, MAYBELLE, ef al. Home Economics 
as Guidance, 1; 72 


D 


[Daniels, Amy L.] (eds.) 181, 572 

Demonstration Truck for a Model Kitchen, 173 

Department of Home Economics in the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 301 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, N.E.A.: Department 
of Home Economics in the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 301; Home Economics at Atlantic 
City (eds.), 35, 105; Home Economics 
at the National Education Association 
(eds.), 332, 405, 580 

Determination of Iron in Acid Digests of 
Food and Feces, Reliability of the Thio- 
cyanate Method for the, 252 

Development of Home Economics, Miss Jacobs 
and the (ed.), 333 

Developments in Vocational Education Under 
the George-Deen Act as They Relate to 
Home Economics, 305 

Dicxins, Dorotny. Health in Relation to 
Prosperity in the South, 370; 440 

Dickinson, Howarp W. Joint Progress of 
Home Economics and Advertising, 623; 
676 

Dietitians, The Possibilities of Training Courses 
for Administrative, 15 

Dopce, Bernice. Trends in Consumer Edu- 


cation, 235; 288 
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DopGE, QUINDARA OLIVER. The Possibilities 
of Training Courses for Administrative 
Dietitians, 15; 72 

Dopson, CLARA F. Teaching Home Furnish- 
ing as a Three-Dimensional Problem, 386; 
440 

Domestic Science in the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, 461 

Dovuctass, Hart R. Co-ordination of Re- 
search in Home Economics with Educa- 
tion, 560 

Drugs: The Elixir Sulfanilamide Case (ed.), 
108; Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (ed.), 
401; The New Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Bill and the Home Economist, 545 

DruMMOND, LAuRA W. Home Economics in 
Pennsylvania Colleges, 393; 440 

DuBotrs, Racuet Davis. The Role of Home 
Economics in Intercultural Education, 
145; 216 

E 

Economic Problem of Nutrition, 541 

Economical Operation of an Electric Re- 
frigerator, Factors in the, 111 

Economics of the Household, An Abortive 
Development in the, 469 

Educating the Consumer—A Symposium, 617 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 198, 
339, 493; Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion (eds.), 334, 398, 643; Co-ordination of 
Research in Home Economics with Edu- 
cation, 560; Evidences of Need for Con- 
sumer Education in Idaho Public Schools, 
174; Family Life Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society—the Basic Point of View, 
548; Family Life Educators and Youth, 
548; Federal Aid to Education Bill (ed.), 
400; Federal Legislation for Aid to Edu- 
cation, 609; Home Economics and Adult 
Education, 521; Home Economics Con- 
tent in Courses for Public Health Nurses 
and Social Workers, 561; Home Economics 
and Present Proposals for Federal Aid to 
Education, 532; Home Economics in the 
U. S. Office of Education (ed.), 479; The 
Part of Home Economics in the School 
Health Program, 537; The Place of Home 
Economics in General Education, 579; 
Progressive Education Association Con- 
ference, 634; Recent Developments in 
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Consumer Education in the Secondary 
Schools, 557; The Role of Home Eco- 
nomics in Intercultural Education, 145; 
Teacher Growth and Supervision, 441; 
see also Home Economics Education 

Education in Family Life: see Family 
Education 

Education for Family Life in College Home 
Economics Departments, 605 

Education for Home Living in the Secondary 
Schools Today, 77 

Educational Broadcasting, National Confer- 
ence on (ed.), 107 

Educational Institute of Scotland, Domestic 
Science in the, 461 

Educational Program, Housing in the, 553 

Edwards, Caroline Wortmann. Guidebook for 
Homemaking in Hawaii (book rev’d), 
489 

Effect of Adequate School Lunches upon the 
Physical Growth of Mississippi School 
Children, 258 

Effect of Diet on Vitamin C Output, 482 

EICHELBERGER, MARIETTA. School Nutrition 
in the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 472; 520 

Electric Refrigerator, Factors in the Eco- 
nomical Operation of an, 111 

Electricity: Home Economics in the Field of 
Rural Electrification, 223 

Elixir Sulfanilamide Case (ed.), 108 

Employed Homemakers, Gainfully, 467 

Erway, Dora W. The Place of Related Art 
in Home Economics, 384; 440 

Evidences of Need for Consumer Education 
in Idaho Public Schools, 174 

Examples of Progressive Home Economics 
(ed.), 331 

Exhibits: The Place of Exhibits in a Home 
Economics Curriculum, 391; Traveling 
Exhibits in Related Art, 392 

Experiment Station Bulletins: A Third Shelf 
of Home Economics Research, 99 

Extension: The Pennsylvania Extension Serv- 
ice, 171; Research Needed for Extension 
Work, 11 


Life 


F 


Facing a New Era in Home Economics, 526 
Factors in the Economical Operation of an 
Electric Refrigerator, 111 
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FAIRBANKS, ALIDA B. Recent Developments 
in Consumer Education in the Secondary 
Schools, 557 

FALLGATTER, FLORENCE. Developments in 
Vocational Education Under the George- 
Deen Act as They Relate to Home Eco- 
nomics, 305; 360; (ed.) 642 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
265, 421, 593, 727; Consumer Purchases 
and Family Incomes, 376; Legislation 
Affecting Family Financial Security, 550; 
A Realistic Approach to Teaching Cloth- 
ing Expenditures, 612; Research Round 
Table on Family Economics, 563 

Family Life: see Family Relationships 

Family Life Education: Education for Family 
Life in College Home Economics Depart- 
ments, 605; Education for Home Living, 
317; Education for Home Living in the 
Secondary Schools Today, 77; Family 
Education, 314; Family Life Education 
in a Democratic Society—the Basic Point 
of View, 548; Family Life Education and 
Research, 6; Family Life Educators and 
Youth, 548; Integrated Education in 
Family Life in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 549; An _ Integrated 
Program of Home Economics for Educa- 
tion for Family Life—at the College 
Level, 550 

Family Life Education in a Democratic 
Society—the Basic Point of View, 548 

Family Life Education and Research, 6 

Family Life Educators and Youth, 548 

Family Relationships: Research Round Table 
on the Family and Its Relationships, 562; 
see also Child Development and Family 
Relationships and Family Life Education 

FARNAM, Mary. Specifications for Food Pur- 
chasing, 560 

FARNSWORTH, Epna A. [Contribution of 
Home Economics to the Development of 
Effective Citizenship] In the Vocational 
School, 698; 748 

Federal Aid to Education Bill (ed.), 400 

Federal Aid to Education, Home Economics 
and Present Proposals for, 532 

Federal Legislation for Aid to Education, 609 

Fellowships: Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, 
1939-40, 710; Vocational Opportunities, 
Training, and Fellowships (ed.), 580 
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Fellowships for 1938-39 (eds.), 110, 336 

Fenton, Farra (and D. K. TREsSLER). 
Losses of Vitamin C During the Cooking 
of Certain Vegetables, 717; 748 

Financial Security, Legislation Affecting Fam- 
ily, 550 

FirtH, Mauve M. 
Living, 317; 360 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
201, 496, 730 

Food Control, 558 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 545, (ed.) 401 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 121, 342, 659 

Food and Health Habits of Students at Con- 
necticut College, 39 

Food for Health in the School Cafeteria, 559 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers on 
Food and Nutrition, 582; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 121, 124, 201, 202, 268, 342, 
496, 497, 498, 659, 662, 730, 731; The 
Ascorbic Acid Content of Celery, 715; 
The Cause of Loss of Vitamin C from 
Bottled Tomato Juice, 487; Co-ordination 
of Research in Home Economics with 
Public Health in the Field of Nutrition, 
677; The Economic Problem of Nutrition, 
541; The Effect of Adequate School 
Lunches upon the Physical Growth of 
Mississippi School Children, 258; Effect 
of Diet on Vitamin C Output, 482; Food 
Control, 558; Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, 545, (ed.) 401; Food and Health 
Habits of Students at Connecticut Col- 
lege, 39; Food for Health in the School 
Cafeteria, 559; Food Service in College 
Residence Halls, 633; Green Color in 
Coffee Icings, 26; Losses of Vitamin C 
During the Cooking of Certain Vegetables, 
717; Nutrition Abstracts (ed.), 644; Nu- 
trition Education Material for Social 
Welfare Work, 242; The Nutritional 
Status of College Women, 465; The Rela- 
tion of Nutrition to the Development of 
Sound Teeth, 93; Reliability of the 


Education for Home 


Thiocyanate Method for the Determina- 
tion of Iron in Acid Digests of Food and 
Feces, 252; Research Round Tables on 
Food and Nutrition, 565; The Rhode 
Island Nutrition Association, 705; The 
School Lunch (ed.), 32; School Nutrition 
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in the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 472; Some 
Objective Tests on Potatoes, 554; Specifi- 
cations for Food Purchasing, 560; The 
Teaching of Nutrition, 156; Terminology 
of Government Food Grades, 90; Tested 
Recipes for Better Food, 559; The Vitamin 
C Content of Connecticut Home-Canned 
Tomatoes, 114; Vitamin C Content of 
Home-Canned Tomato Juice, 183; The 
Vitamin C Status of College Women as 
Determined by Urinary Excretion, 645; 
What Is in Seven Billion Cans, 451 

Food Service in College Residence Halls, 633 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
202, 497, 731 

Forp, MERLE (and Louise STEDMAN). Prob- 
lems in the Selection of Textiles and 
Related Substances in Cases of Allergic 
Reactions, 161; 216 

Foster, Ropert G. Family Life Education 
in a Democratic Society—the Basic Point 
of View, 548; Family Life Education and 
Research, 6; 72 

FRAZIER, ERNESTINE. The Effect of Adequate 
School Lunches upon the Physical Growth 
of Mississippi School Children, 258; 288 

Futter, Marie. Problems of Modern Living, 
320; 360 

G 

Gainfully Employed Homemakers, 467 

GALLOWAY, OLIVE (and Pepro T. Orata). 
Promoting Boy-Girl Relationships 
Through the Practice Cottage, 321; 360 

Gantt, Epirx. Home Economists and the 
Public Library, 638; 676 

George-Deen Act. Developments in Voca- 
tional Education Under the George-Deen 
Act as They Relate to Home Economics, 
305 

GopparD, VERZ Rocers (and Rutu ALICE 
Preston). Effect of Diet on Vitamin C 
Output, 482; 520 

GoopsPEED, HELEN C. Recent Developments 
in Home Economics in Philadelphia, 326; 
360 

GoopykoontTz, Bess. Teacher Growth and 
Supervision, 441; 520 

Grades: Terminology of Government Food 
Grades, 90 
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GREEN, ANNA G. Home Economics in the 
Public Schools of Pennsylvania, 239; 288 

Green Color in Coffee Icings, 26 

Grimes, Mary ANNA. Labeling in Texas, 
293; 360; Research Round Tables on 
Textiles and Clothing, 568 


Gross, Irma H. (and Mary E. Lewis). Home 
Management (book rev’d), 587 
Guidance, Home Economics as, 1 
H 
Haas, KenNEtH B. What High School 


Students Know About Buying and Money 
Management, 630; 676 

Hapiey, Laura B. Office Housekeeping, 101; 
144 

Harris, FLoreENcE LA GANKE. Midyear 
Meeting of Home Economists in Business, 
240; 288 

HatcuHer, LATHAM. Home Economics Serv- 
ice in Rural Areas, 380; 440 

Hauck, Hazet M. Vitamin C Content of 
Home-Canned Tomato Juice, 183; 216 

Hays, MARGARET B. Turkish Towels and 
Specifications, 395; 440; (and Rut Extm- 
quist Rocers) A Service Study of Four 
Qualities of Cotton Turkish Towels, 406 

Health: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 396, 
472, (ed.) 105; Better Care for Mothers 
and Babies (ed.), 180; Co-ordination of 
Research in Home Economics with Public 
Health in the Field of Nutrition, 677; 
Food and Health Habits of Students at 
Connecticut College, 39; Food for Health 
in the School Cafeteria, 559; Health and 
Home Economics (ed.), 577; Health in 
Relation to Prosperity in the South, 370; 
The Part of Home Economics in the 
School Health Program, 537 

Health in Relation to Prosperity in the South, 
370 

Hopson, IrA MAE. 
360 

Home Accident Prevention, 231 

Home-Canned Tomato Juice, 
Content of, 183 

Home Economics Abroad: An Abortive Devel- 
opment in the Economics of the House- 
hold, 469; Domestic Science in the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 461; 


Family Education, 314; 
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Home Economics in Bulgaria, 243; In- 
ternational Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics (eds.), 35, 714 

Home Economics and Adult Education, 521 

Home Economics and the Agricultural Pro- 
gram, 73, (ed.) 106 

Home Economics at Atlantic City (eds.), 35, 
105 

Home Economics for Boys: 557; Introductory 
Homemaking for Boys and Girls, 318; 
The Value of Homemaking to a Boy, 
328; What a Pupil and Principal Think 
of a Homemaking Course for Boys (ed.), 
332 

Home Economics in Bulgaria, 243 

Home Economics Content in Courses for Pub- 
lic Health Nurses and Social Workers, 561 

Home Economics Education: Contribution of 
Home Economics to the Development of 
Effective Citizenship—A Symposium, 692; 
Developments in Vocational Education 
Under the George-Deen Act as They 
Relate to Home Economics, 305; Educat- 
ing the Consumer—A Symposium, 617; 
Education for Family Life in College 
Home Economics Departments, 605; 
Education for Home Living in the Sec- 
ondary Schools Today, 77; Examples of 
Progressive Home Economics (ed.), 331; 
Facing a New Era in Home Economics, 
526; Family Life Education and Research, 
6; Home Economics and Adult Education, 
521; Home Economics in Education 
Through Libraries in Maine, 558; Home 
Economics as Guidance, 1; Home Eco- 
nomics in Pennsylvania Colleges, 393; 
Home Economics in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, 324; Home Economics in the 
Public Schools of Pennsylvania, 239; 
Home Economics Service in Rural Areas, 
380; Home Economics at the University 
of Puerto Rico, 29; Home Living Prob- 
lems, 289; Homemaking Education for 
Puerto Rico, 28; An Integrated Program 
of Home Economics for Education for 
Family Life—at the College Level, 550; 
New Ways of Teaching Home Economics 
—A Symposium, 310; The Place of Home 
Economics in General Education (ed.), 
579; Problems of Home Economists in 
College Education, 83; A Realistic Ap- 
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proach to Teaching Clothing Expendi- 
tures, 612; Recent Developments in Home 
Economics in Philadelphia, 326; Teacher 
Participation in Revision of Courses of 
Study for Home Economics, 20; The 
Teacher in the Small Town Interprets 
Home Economics, 24; The Teaching of 
Nutrition, 156; Visual Materials for 
Teaching Art in Relation to Home Eco- 
nomics—A Symposium, 384; see also 
Education and Home Economics for Boys 

Home Economics in Education Through 
Libraries in Maine, 558 

Home Economics in the Field of Rural Elec- 
trification, 223 

Home Economics in General Education, The 
Place of (ed.), 579 

Home Economics as Guidance, 1 

Home Economics in Intercultural Education, 
The Role of, 145 

Home Economics at the Land-Grant Meetings 
(ed.), 36 

Home Economics at the National Education 
Association (eds.), 332, 405, 580 

Home Economics in Pennsylvania Colleges, 
393 

Home Economics in Philadelphia, 
Developments in, 326 

Home Economics in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, 324 

Home Economics and Present Proposals for 
Federal Aid to Education, 532 

Home Economics in the Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania, 239 

Home Economics Research: see Research 

Home Economics in the School Health Pro- 
gram, The Part of, 537 

Home Economics Service in Rural Areas, 380 

Home Economics Training for Home Service, 
100 

Home Economics in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (ed.), 479 

Home Economics at the University of Puerto 
Rico, 29 

Home Economist’s Part in the Field of Hous- 


Recent 


ing, 226 
Home Economists in 
Meeting of, 240 
Home Economists and the Public Library, 638 
Home Furnishing: Consumer Problems in 
Home Furnishing, 297; Teaching Home 


Business, Midyear 
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Furnishing as a Three-Dimensional Prob- 
lem, 386 

Home Lighting: Home Economics in the Field 
of Rural Electrification, 223; Hygienic 
Lighting in the Home, 150 

Home Living Problems, 289 

Home Living in the Secondary Schools Today, 
Education for, 77 

Home Management: see The House, Its Equip- 
ment and Management 

Home Service, Home Economics Training for, 
100 

Homemakers, Gainfully Employed, 467 

Homemaking: The Value of Homemaking to a 
Boy, 328 

Homemaking Education for Puerto Rico, 28 

Hosiery, A Study of the Practices of a Selected 
Group of Employed Women in the Buying 
and Care of, 554 

The House, Its Equipment and Management: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 203, 345, 596, 
732; Consumer Problems in Home Fur- 
nishing, 297; Factors in the Economical 
Operation of an Electric Refrigerator, 111; 
Home Economics in the Field of Rural 
Electrification, 223; Hygienic Lighting in 
the Home, 150; Research Round Table 
on Household Equipment, 564; A Study 
of 200 Family Living Rooms in Tusca- 
loosa County, Alabama, 555; Teaching 
Home Furnishing as a Three-Dimensional 
Problem, 386 

Household Management: see The House, Its 
Equipment and Management 

Housing: Classification and Interrelationship 
of Housing Expenditures, 563; Codes and 
Better Housing (ed.), 109; The Home 
Economist’s Part in the Field of Housing, 
226; Housing in the Education Program, 
553; My Home and Our Town from Nurs- 
ery School to University, 553; National 
Association of Housing Officials Confer- 
ence, 170; The New Importance of Local 
Housing Authorities in the Nation’s Hous- 
ing Program, 551; Physical Standards in 
Housing and Their Importance in the 
Federal Program for Low-Cost Housing, 
552; Training Home Economists for Par- 
ticipation in a Housing Program, 456 

Housing in the Educational Program, 553 

How Women Purchase Shoes, 176 
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Hoyt, Elizabeth Ellis. Consumption in Our 
Society (book rev’d), 723. 

HUNTER, MARGARET M. Domestic Science 
in the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
461; 520 

Hygienic Lighting in the Home, 150 


I 


Icings: Green Color in Coffee Icings, 26 

Idaho Public Schools, Evidences of Need for 
Consumer Education in, 174 

Incomes, Consumer Purchases and Family, 376 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Business Opportunities for the Home 
Economist (book rev’d), 337 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 128, 348, 502, 735; Food Con- 
trol, 558; Food for Health in the School 
Cafeteria, 559; Food Service in College 
Residence Halls, 633; Prerequisite Train- 
ing and Internship for the School Lunch- 
room Manager, 684; Specifications for 
Food Purchasing, 560; Testing Recipes for 
Better Food, 559 

Integrated Education in Family Life in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 549 

Integrated Program of Home Economics for 
Education for Family Life—at the College 
Level, 550 

Intercultural Education, The Role of Home 
Economics in, 145 

International Congress of Home Economics 
(ed.), 713 

International Federation of Home Economics 
(ed.), 35; Membership in (ed.), 714 

International Management Congress: (eds.) 
402, 480, 711 

Iron in Acid Digests of Food and Feces, Re- 
liability of the Thiocyanate Method for 
the Determination of, 252 


J 
[Jacobs, Emma S.] Miss Jacobs and the De- 
velopment of Home Economics (ed.), 333 
JENKINS, FLorENcE L. Home Economics in 
Education Through Libraries in Maine, 
558 
Jounson, Ava L. 
garia, 243; 288 
Junior High School, Experiment in Curriculum 
Modification in a, 310 


Home Economics in Bul- 
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K 
KILGorE, CAROLINE. A Program for a Slow- 
Learning Group, 315; 360 
Kitchen: A Demonstration Truck for a Model 
Kitchen, 173 
KNOWLTON, HELEN. 
Icings, 26; 72 
Kyrk, Hazel, ef al. Food Buying and Our 
Markets (book rev’d), 337 


Green Color in Coffee 


L 


Labeling: What Is in Seven Billion Cans, 451 

Labeling in Texas, 293 

LAMB, RutH DE Forest. The New Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Bill and the Home 
Economist, 545; 604 

Land-Grant Meetings, Home Economics at the 
(ed.), 36 

Lecture Tour of Captain Reiss (ed.), 37 

Leeper, Mary E. Association for Childhood 
Education, 470; 520 

Left, Right, or Middle (eds.), 249, 405 

Legislation: Before Congress Adjourned (ed.), 
475; Child Labor Legislation (eds.), 179, 
402; Federal Aid to Education Bill (ed.), 
400; Federal Legislation for Aid to Educa- 
tion, 609; Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(ed.), 401; Legislation Affecting Family 
Financial Security, 550; The New Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Bill and the Home 
Economist, 545; On the Hill (ed.), 250 

Legislation Affecting Family Financial Secu- 
rity, 550 

LEVERTON, RutH M. Reliability of the Thio- 
cyanate Method for the Determination of 
Iron in.Acid Digests of Food and Feces, 
252; 288 


Lewis, Mary E. (and Irma H. Gross). Home 
Management (book rev’d), 587 
Libraries: Home Economics in Education 


Through Libraries in Maine, 558; Home 
Economists and the Public Library, 638 

Lighting in the Home, Hygienic, 150 

Living Rooms in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 
A Study of 200 Family, 555 

Losses of Vitamin C During the Cooking of 
Certain Vegetables, 717 

Lowe, BELLE. Tests for Determining Quality 
in Meat and Other Foods, 567 

Lunch: see School Lunch 
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Lunchroom Manager, Prerequisite Training 
and Internship for the School, 684 


M 


MAGARRELL, D. F. Food Control, 558 

Management Congress: The Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress (eds.), 402, 
480, 711 

Marihuana (ed.), 477 

MARQUETTE, BLEECKER. The New Impor- 
tance of Local Housing Authorities in the 
Nation’s Housing Program, 551 

MASLANSKY, ETHEL. Nutrition Education 
Material for Social Welfare Work, 242; 288 

Mason, Mary A. Housing in the Educational 
Program, 553; Training Home Econo- 
mists for Participation in a Housing Pro- 
gram, 456; 520 

Matuews, Doris B. (and E. CHARLOTTE 


Rocers). The Vitamin C Content of 
Connecticut Home-Canned Tomatoes, 
114; 144 


MAXWELL, Etsre M. (and Mrs. Reva CREE 
TweEepy). Evidences of Need for Con- 
sumer Education in Idaho Public Schools, 
174; 216 

MELPOLDER, JOHN. 
tion, 231; 288 

Membership in the International Federation of 
Home Economics (ed.), 714 

MERRIAM, OREANA A., ef al. The Vitamin C 
Status of College Women as Determined 
by Urinary Excretion, 645; 676 

Methods for Determining Nutritional Status, 
565 

Midyear Meeting of Home Economists in Busi- 
ness, 240 

MILLER, ELLEN. Integrated Education in 
Family Life in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 549 

MILLER, Frrepa S. An Adequate Standard of 
Living for Women Wage Earners in New 
York State, 217; 288 

Miscellany: 61, 133, 206, 277, 351, 430, 505, 
602, 670, 738 

Mississippi School Children, The Effect of 
Adequate School Lunches upon the Physi- 
cal Growth of, 258 

MITCHELL, HELEN S., ef al. 


Home Accident Preven- 


The Vitamin C 


Status of College Women as Determined 
by Urinary Excretion, 645; 676 
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Model Kitchen, A Demonstration Truck for a, 
173 

Modern Living, Problems of, 320 

Monroe, Day, ef al. Food Buying and Our 
Markets (book rev’d), 337 

Montcomery, D. E. You Must Ask Ques- 
tions, 688; 748 

MorGAn, WINONA L. Research Round Table 
on the Family and Its Relationships, 562 

Morton, Grace M. The Values of Personal 
Appearance in Social and Family Rela- 
tions, 388; 440 

Mothers and Babies, Better Care for (ed.), 180 

MUNHALL, GRACE C. Home Economics in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 324; 360 

MunseELL, HazeLr E. Vitamin Assay Methods 
—Chemical and Biological, 566 

Muse, MARIANNE. Classification and Inter- 
relationship of Housing Expenditures, 563 

My Home and Our Town from Nursery School 
to University, 553 

N 

NALE, CLARA O. Home Economics in the 
Field of Rural Electrification, 223; 288 

National Association of Housing Officials Con- 
ference, 170 

National Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting (ed.), 107 

National Education Association: American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 396, 472, (ed.) 105; The 
Department of Home Economics in the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 301; see also Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics 

National Tuberculosis Association: ‘‘Christ- 
mas in the Home” (ed.), 476; Christmas 
Seals (ed.), 714 

NE son, P. MABEL. The Nutritional Status 
of College Women, 465; 520 

NEUMANN, Detta A. (and HEesTteR CHADDER- 
DON). Teacher Participation in Revision 
of Courses of Study for Home Economics, 
20; 72 

New Era in Home Economics, Facing a, 526 

New Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill and the 
Home Economist, 545; (ed.) 401 

New Importance of Local Housing Authorities 
in the Nation’s Housing Program, 551 
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New Shrinkage Rules for Woven Cotton Goods, 
636 

New Ways of Teaching Home Economics— 
A Symposium, 310 

New York State, An Adequate Standard of 
Living for Women Wage Earners in, 217 

News from the Field: 63, 137, 209, 279, 353, 
432, 508, 672, 741 

Newspaper’s Responsibility to the Consumer 
in Advertising Censorship, 445 

NICKELL, PAULENA. The Home Economist’s 
Part in the Field of Housing, 226; 288 

NoursE, Epwin G. The Economic Problem 
of Nutrition, 541; 604 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Abstracts (ed.), 644 

Nutrition Education Material for Social Wel- 
fare Work, 242 

Nutrition, The Teaching of, 156 

Nutritional Status of College Women, 465 

NYSWANDER, Dorotuy B. The Part of Home 
Economics in the School Health Program, 
537; 604 


O 


Occupations: see Vocational Guidance 

Office of Experiment Stations: A Third Shelf 
of Home Economics Research, 99 

Office Housekeeping, 101 

On the Hill (ed.), 250 

Open Letter to Herself 
Teacher, 706 

OraTA, Pepro T. (and OLIveE GALLOWAY). 
Promoting Boy-Girl Relationships 
Through the Practice Cottage, 321; 360 

OsTERMAN, Rusy A. The Ascorbic Acid Con- 
tent of Celery, 715; 748 

Overs, HELEN, ef al. Home Economics as 
Guidance, 1; 72 


By an Inexperienced 


Pp 


ParRKINSON, Douctas. The Value of Home- 
making to a Boy, 328; 360 

Part of Home Economics in the School Health 
Program, 537 

PATTERSON, Mary F. 
stration, 556 

PENDERGAST, WINNING S. Prerequisite Train- 
ing and Internship for the School Lunch- 
room Manager, 684; 748 


Color and Its Demon- 
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Pennsylvania: Home Economics in Pennsyl- 
vania Colleges, 393; Home Economics in 
the Public Schools of Pennsylvania, 239 

Pennsylvania Extension Service, 171 

Personal Appearance in Social and Family 
Relations, The Values of, 388 

Petry, HELEN D. Food for Health in the 
School Cafeteria, 559 

PrunD, Marion C. Some Objective Tests on 
Potatoes, 554 

Philadelphia, Recent Developments in Home 
Economics in, 326 

Physical Education: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 396, 472, (ed.) 105 

Physical Standards in Housing and Their 
Importance in the Federal Program for 
Low-Cost Housing, 552 

Pittsburgh: Home Economics in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, 324; What Pitts- 
burgh Suggests (ed.), 246 

Place of Home Economics in General Educa- 
tion (ed.), 579 

Possibilities of Training Courses for Adminis- 
trative Dietitians, 15 

Potatoes, Some Objective Tests on, 554 

Powers, Purny H. [Contribution of Home 
Economics to the Development of Effec- 
tive Citizenship] In the Secondary 
School, 695; 748 

Powers, VELMA L. Experiment in Curric- 
ulum Modification in a Junior High School, 
310; 360 

Practice Cottage, Promoting Boy-Girl Rela- 
tionships Through the, 321 

Pratt, VociLtLE M. Home Economics Con- 
tent in Courses for Public Health Nurses 
and Social Workers, 561; Twenty Years of 
Home Economics in Cleveland Associated 
Charities, 466; 520 

Prerequisite Training and Internship for the 
School Lunchroom Manager, 684 

Preschool Project, 312 

Preston, RutH ALiceE (and VeEeRz ROGERS 
GODDARD). Effect of Diet on Vitamin C 
Output, 482; 520 

Price, Minnie. Research Needed for Exten- 
sion Work, 11; 72 

PRICHARD, L. E. The Newspaper’s Responsi- 
bility to the Consumer in Advertising 
Censorship, 445; 520 
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PRITCHARD, MARGARET. Introductory Home- 
making for Boys and Girls, 318; 360 

Problems of Home Economists in College Edu- 
cation, 83 

Problems in the Selection of Textiles and Re- 
lated Substances in Cases of Allergic Re- 
actions, 161 

Progressive Education Association: Annual 
Meeting of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, 327. Materials Prepared by 
Participants in the Home Economics 
Group of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation Summer Workshop (book rev’d), 
117 

Progressive Education Association Conference, 
634 

Progressive Home Economics, Examples of 
(ed.), 331 

Prosperity in the South, Health in Relation to, 
370 

Public Health in the Field of Nutrition, Co- 
ordination of Research in Home Economics 
with, 677 

Public Health Nurses and Social Workers, 
Home Economics Content in Courses for, 
561 

Public Schools of Pennsylvania, Home Eco- 
nomics in the, 239 

Publishing Children’s Books (ed.), 38 

Puerto Rico: Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, 29; Homemaking 
Education for Puerto Rico, 28 


R 


Radio: National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting (ed.), 107 

Radio and Home Economics (ed.), 106 

Realistic Approach to Teaching Clothing Ex- 
penditures, 612 

Recent Developments in Consumer Education 
in the Secondary Schools, 557 

Recent Developments in Home Economics in 
Philadelphia, 326 

Recipes: Tested Recipes for Better Food, 559 

Recreation: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 396, 
472, (ed.) 105 

REEVES, GRACE G. 
289; 360 

Refrigerator, Factors in the Economical Opera- 
tion of an Electric, 111 


Home Living Problems, 
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Reid, Margaret G. Consumers and the Mar- 
ket (book rev’d), 587 

Reiss, Lecture Tour of Captain (ed.), 37 

Related Art: Color and Its Demonstration, 
556; The Place of Related Art in Home 
Economics, 384; Traveling Exhibits in Re- 
lated Art, 392 

Relation of Nutrition to the Development of 
Sound Teeth, 93 

Reliability of the Thiocyanate Method for the 
Determination of Iron in Acid Digests of 
Food and Feces, 252 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion: (eds.), 334, 398, 643 

Research: Co-ordination of Research in Home 
Economics with Education, 560; Co- 
ordination of Research in Home Econom- 
ics with Public Health in the Field of 
Nutrition, 677; Family Life Education and 
Research, 6; A Third Shelf of Home Eco- 
nomics Research, 99 

Research Needed for Extension Work, 11 

Research Round Tables: Family Economics, 
563; Family and Its Relationships, 562; 


Food and Nutrition, 565; Household 
Equipment, 564; Textiles and Clothing, 
568 


Residence Halls, Food Service in College, 633 
Revision of Courses of Study for Home Eco- 
nomics, Teacher Participation in, 20 

Rhode Island Nutrition Association, 705 

Rhodesia: Wanted: A Home Economist for 
Southern Rhodesia (ed.), 335 

RuyneE, Epira (and FrrepA MAE BENNETT). 

How Women Purchase Shoes, 176; 216 

Richards, Ellen H.: Ellen H. Richards Fellow- 
ship, 1939-40, 710; Mrs. Richards’s Con- 
tribution to the Wool Industry, 708 

Roacu, Hazet P. Annual Meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association, 327; 
360 

Rosperts, Lyp1a J. Methods for Determining 
Nutritional Status, 565; (ed.), 572 

Rocxkwoop, Lemo D. Education for Family 
Life in College Home Economics Depart- 
ments, 605; 676 


Rocers, E. CwHariotre (and Doris B. 
MatHEws). The Vitamin C Content of 
Connecticut Home-Canned Tomatoes, 
114; 144 
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RoGERS, KATHERINE. Homemaking Educa- 
tion for Puerto Rico, 28; 72 

Rocers, RutH Etmoguist (and MARGARET B. 
Hays). A Service Study of Four Qualities 
of Cotton Turkish Towels, 406; 440 

Role of Home Economics in Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 145 

Roos, KATHERINE. An Open Letter to Her- 
self—By an Inexperienced Teacher, 706; 
748 

Rose, Eta J. 
ciation Conference, 634; 676 

Round Tables: see Research Round Tables 

ROWNTREE, JENNIE I. The Teaching of Nu- 
trition, 156; 216 

Rural Areas, Home Economics Service in, 380 

Rural Electrification, Home Economics in the 
Field of, 223 

RUSSELL, JoHN DALE. Federal Legislation for 
Aid to Education, 609; 676 

RussELL, RALPH. Terminology of 
ment Food Grades, 90; 144 


Progressive Education Asso- 


Govern- 


S 

SAGER, AZALEA. A Demonstration Truck for 
a Model Kitchen, 173; 216 

SAHM, Mitprep. A Preschool Project, 312; 
360 

[St. Louis Post-Dispatch}. The Newspaper’s 

Responsibility to the Consumer in Ad- 

vertising Censorship, 445 

Una Bernard. New Horizons 

Family (book rev’d), 651 

SATER, LENORE. Research Round Table on 
Household Equipment, 564 


Sait, for the 


SATER, V. Enrp. Factors in the Economical 
Operation of an Electric Refrigerator, 111; 
144 


School Health Program, The Part of Home 
Economics in the, 537 

School Lunch: The Effect of Adequate School 
Lunches upon the Physical Growth of 
Mississippi School Children, 258; Food for 
Health in the School Cafeteria, 559; The 
School Lunch (ed.), 32; School Nutrition 
in the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 472 

School Lunchrgom Manager, Prerequisite 
Training and Internship for the, 684 

School Nutrition in the Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 472 
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Scotland, Domestic Science in the Educational 
Institute of, 461 

Secondary Schools Today, Education for Home 
Living in the, 77 

Security, Legislation Affecting Family Finan- 
cial, 550 

Service Study of Four Qualities of Cotton Turk- 
ish Towels, 406 

Seventh International Management Congress: 
(eds.), 402, 480, 711 

SHANK, Dorotuy E. The Home Economist in 
Business Regards the Education of the 
Consumer, 625; 676 

SHirE, A. C. Physical Standards in Housing 
and Their Importance in the Federal Pro- 
gram for Low-Cost Housing, 552 

Shoes, How Women Purchase, 176 

SHook, F. M. What Is in Seven Billion Cans, 
451; 520 

Shrinkage Rules for Woven Cotton Goods, 
New, 636 

Slow-Learning Group, A Program for a, 315 

Small Town: The Teacher in the Small Town 
Interprets Home Economics, 24 

SmitH, Syspir L. A Third Shelf of Home Eco- 
nomics Research, 99; 144 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 131, 271, 424, 666; Home 
Economics Content in Courses for Public 
Health Nurses and Social Workers, 561; 
Nutrition Education Material for Social 
Welfare Work, 242; Twenty Years of 
Home Economics in Cleveland Associated 
Charities, 466 

Social Workers, Home Economics Content in 
Courses for Public Health Nurses and, 561 

Some Objective Tests on Potatoes, 554 

South, Health in Relation to Prosperity in the, 
370 

Southern Rhodesia: Wanted: A Home Econ- 
omist for Southern Rhodesia (ed.), 335 

SPAFFORD, Ivor. Education for Home Living 
in the Secondary Schools Today, 77; 144; 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, 1939-40, 
710 

Specifications for Food Purchasing, 560 

Specifications, Turkish Towels and, 395 

Standardization and Standards: see Consumer 
Problems 

Standards of Living: An Adequate Standard of 
Living for Women Wage Earners in New 
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York State, 217; Consumer Purchases and 
Family Incomes, 376; Health in Relation 
to Prosperity in the South, 370 

STAPLES, Rutw. An Integrated Program of 
Home Economics for Education for Family 
Life—at the College Level, 550 

STEDMAN, Loutse (and MERLE Forp). 
lems in the Selection of Textiles and Re- 
lated Substances in Cases of Allergic Reac- 
tions, 161; 216 

Stockings: A Study of the Practices of a Se- 
lected Group of Employed Women in the 
Buying and Care of Hosiery, 554 

Stone, Ursula Batchelder, ef al. Food Buying 
and Our Markets (book rev’d), 337 

STRANG, Rut, ef al. Home Economics as 
Guidance, 1; 72 

STRAUB, HENRIETTA K. 
Boys, 557 

Student Clubs (ed.), 575 

Study of the Practices of a Selected Group of 
Employed Women in the Buying and Care 
of Hosiery, 554 

Study of 200 Family Living Rooms in Tusca- 
loosa County, Alabama, 555 

Supervision, Teacher Growth and, 441 


Prob- 


Home Economics for 


T 

TALBot, Marion. Mrs. Abel’s 
Home Economics, 361; 440 

TATE, Mitprep Tuurow. Family Life Edu- 
cators and Youth, 548 

Teacher Growth and Supervision, 441 

Teacher Participation in Revision of Courses of 
Study for Home Economics, 20 

Teacher in the Small Town Interprets Home 
Economics, 24 

Teaching: New Ways of Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics—A Symposium, 310; An Open 
Letter to Herself—By an Inexperienced 
Teacher, 706; A Realistic Approach to 
Teaching Clothing Expenditures, 612; 
Visual Materials for Teaching Art in Rela- 
tion to Home Economics, 384 

Teaching of Nutrition, 156 

Teeth, The Relation of Nutrition to the De- 
velopment of Sound, 93 

Terminology of Government Food Grades, 90 

Tested Recipes for Better Food, 559 

Tests for Determining Quality in Meat and 
Other Foods, 567 


Entry into 


THOMPSON, HENRIETTA M. 


TINKER, MILEs A. 
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Texas, Labeling in, 293 
Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 58, 274, 427, 599: How Women Pur- 
chase Shoes, 176; Mrs. Richards’s Con- 
tribution to the Wool Industry, 708; New 
Shrinkage Rules for Woven Cotton Goods, 
636; Problems in the Selection of Textiles 
and Related Substances in Cases of Al- 
lergic Reactions, 161; A Realistic Ap- 
proach to Teaching Clothing Expenditures, 
612; Research Round Table on Textiles 
and Clothing, 568; A Service Study of 
Four Qualities of Cotton Turkish Towels, 
406; Turkish Towels and Specifications, 395 
Thiocyanate Method for the Determination of 
Iron in Acid Digests of Food and Feces, 
Reliability of the, 252 
Third Shelf of Home Economics Research, 99 
Consumer Prob- 
lems in Home Furnishing, 297; 360; A 
Study of 200 Family Living Rooms in 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 555 
Hygienic Lighting in the 
Home, 150; 216 
TODHUNTER, E. NEIGE. 
trition to the Development of 
Teeth, 93; 144 


The Relation of Nu- 
Sound 


Tomato Juice: The Cause of Loss of Vitamin 


C from Bottled Tomato Juice, 487; Vita- 
min C Content of Home-Canned Tomato 
Juice, 183 

Tomatoes: The Vitamin C Content of Connec- 
ticut Home-Canned Tomatoes, 114 

Towels: A Service Study of Four Qualities of 
Cotton Turkish 406; Turkish 
Towels and Specifications, 395 

Training: Home Economics Training for Home 
Service, 100; The Possibilities of Training 
Courses for Administrative Dietitians, 15; 
Vocational Opportunities, Training, and 
Fellowships (ed.), 580 

Training Home Economists for Participation in 
a Housing Program, 456 

Traveling Exhibits in Related Art, 392 

Trends in Consumer Education, 235 

TRESSLER, DoNALD K. (and KATHERINE M. 
CuRRAN). The Cause of Loss of Vitamin 
C from Bottled Tomato Juice, 487; 520; 
(and FarrH Fenton) Losses of Vitamin C 
During the Cooking of Certain Vegetables, 


717 


Towels, 
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Trivia for Booklovers (ed.), 182 

Truck for a Model Kitchen, A Demonstration, 
173 

TRUE, VirRGINIA. The Place of Exhibits in a 
Home Economics Curriculum, 391; 440 

Tryon, Ruta Witson. Case History of a 
Consumer, 628; 676 

Turkish Towels, A Service Study of Four Quali- 
ties of Cotton, 406 

Turkish Towels and Specifications, 395 

Tuscaloosa County: A Study of 200 Family 
Living Rooms in Tuscaloosa County, 
Alabama, 555 

TWEEDY, Mrs. REvVA CREE (and E sie M. 
MAXWELL). Evidences of Need for Con- 
sumer Education in Idaho Public Schools, 
174; 216 

Twenty Years of Home Economics in Cleveland 
Associated Charities, 466 

U 

U. S. Food and Drug Administration: The 
Elixir Sulfanilamide Case (ed.), 108 

U. S. Office of Education: (ed.), 642; Home 
Economics in the U. S. Office of Education 
(ed.), 479 

U. S. Office of Experiment Stations: A Third 
Shelf of Home Economics Research, 99 

UrsBAn, GiseLta. An Abortive Development in 
the Economics of the Household, 469; 520 

y 

Value of Homemaking to a Boy, 328 

VAN SYCKLE, CALLA. 
Family Financial Security, 550 

Vegetables: The Ascorbic Acid Content of 

Celery, 715; The Cause of Loss of Vitamin 

C from Bottled Juice, 487; 

Losses of Vitamin C During the Cook- 


Legislation Affecting 


Tomato 


ing of Certain Vegetables, 717; Some 
Objective Tests on Potatoes, 554; The 
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